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CHAPTER I. 

Gallipoli — Baron Zubovitz — His ride from Vienna to Paris 
— His inflated saddles — Intends to swim th^ Bos- 
phorus — Hungarian legion — The empty Golden 
Horn — Haminals — Herculean strength — The'dogs in 
my street — An interesting canine event — Proposed 
kid-glove manufactory — The proposal rejected with 
horror. 

The following pages will consist partly of 
what I have myself actually seen or heard, 
and partly of what I have thought — that is, 
of reflections on what I consider myself to 
have observed. It smacks, perhaps, of pre- 
sumption in me, after an acquaintance with 
Turkey (on this my latest visit) of little 
more than six months, to obtrude a judgment 
upon so wide and complex a subject as the 
character, condition, and capabilities of the 
races that people it. Others, however, 
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of a picture in the Illustrated London News^ 
did teach us something, perhaps as much in 
its way as Captain Boyton's apparatus. It 
will be remembered that Baron Zubovitz 
crossed the Danube on horseback, when the 
great river was in full flood, by the help of an 
inflated saddle. The baron's present pur- 
pose was to press the adoption of his inflated 
saddles on the Turkish Government. He 
contemplated also the formation of a Hun- 
garian legion for the service of Turkey in the 
war then commencing ; and lastly he was bent 
on swimming the Bosphorus on horseback, 
as he had formerly crossed the Danube. 
The two first schemes came to nothing, as 
might have been anticipated by any less 
sanguine person, and I never heard that the 
third was ever actually attempted. I should 
have thought that the circumstance of one 
of the baron's legs (owing to a wound re- 
ceived in action) needing the constant pro- 
tection and support of a rather complicated 
and cumbersome steel instrument, would 
alone have put a veto on any further eques- 
trian feats. 

Everybody nowadays has been to Constan- 
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4 A PRISONER OF WAR IN RUSSIA. 

tinople, and I have consequently no excuse 
for a description of its general appearance as 
we approached it. Nevertheless there was 
ODe spectacle which struck us with astonish- 
ment as we passed between Top'bane and 
Old Seraglio Point at the entrance of the 
Golden Horn, and which struck those of us 
with most astonishment who had been in old 
times most familiar with Constantinople. 
This wonderful spectacle was in reality the 
absence of that sight which the Golden Horn 
was wont to present. Where was the forest 
of masts and funnels which used to give the 
Horn at Galata an air of commercial activity 
to rival that of the Thames at any single 
point below London Bridge ? The fact is, 
that already, on the 22nd May, trade was 
paralyzed, and the generally busy harbour 
was comparatively deserted. We heard im- 
mediately on our arrival that the " state of 
siege " had been proclaimed that very day in 
consequence of the Softas^ demonstration. 
This circumstance made me regard the want 
of a passport with more uneasiness than I 
should otherwise have felt. The commission- 
naire^ however, of the Hotel de Byzance^ to 
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whom I confided my dilemma, reminded me 
of what I should not have forgotten — the 
omnipotence of bakshish in Turkey. The 
same talisman afterwards exerted the same 
sway at the Douane. 

" Use cannot stale " an Englishman's ever 
fresh astonishment at the hammals of Con- 
stantinople. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that one of these men will carry as much 
luggage as a four-wheeled London cab. I 
was not aware that these incomparable por- 
ters are all imported from a particular 
district in Armenia, under the auspices of 
one enterprising compatriot who, like the 
padrone of a gang of London organ-grinders, 
makes a fortune out of their ill-remunerated 
labour. What does physical vigour result 
from ? Not from generous diet certainly. 
These hammals^ who will singly carry with 
ease what any two London porters would 
refiise to take between them, know no more 
of meat than they do of beer. Indeed, they 
get very little farinaceous food, but support 
their portentous strength almost entirely upon 
the less nutritive fruits and vegetables, such 
as cucumbers. 
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Constantinople has changed greatly since I 
last saw it, on my way from the Crimea, in 
1 856. Some might question whether it had 
fio greatly improved. Pera is now almost an 
European city. Galata is much Europeanized. 
Even Stamboul is somewhat contaminated by 
Western innovations. In one respect, how- 
ever, the laudator temporis acti has to regret 
no disturbance of his prejudices. The pave- 
ment, or what you walk on by way of pave- 
ment, cannot have been desecrated by repairs 
since I last limped and hobbled on it twenty- 
one years ago. I could also almost fancy I 
recognized the same dogs, with the same 
sweetness of temper, and the same patches of 
mange. There were two living in the gutter 
of my street, the Bue de Pologne, who seemed 
to recognize me, at least by tradition from 
their forbears in the same locaHty. This pair 
used invariably to escort me to the limit of 
their district, beyond which the jealousy of 
other dogs would not allow them to venture, 
licking my hand whenever they found oppor- 
tunity; and this, as it seemed, not from any 
mercenary motive, for I never fed them, but 
from pure, overflowing good-will. Some 
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travellers describe the dogs of Stamboul as 
ferocious ; they certainly do show sometimes 
a suspicion of strangers, but this is only a 
form of fidelity to their immediate patrons, 
the householders of their district. It would 
indeed be gross ingratitude, of which the 
canine race has never been accused, if they 
were insensible to the almost maternal solici- 
tude of which they are the objects on the 
part of the human population. Has one of 
these animals given birth to a litter of 
puppies ? The interesting event is no sooner 
observed than some grave Turk hurries out, 
with quite unwonted precipitation, bearing a 
basket, sometimes lined with straw or tow, 
in which he anxiously deposits the young 
brood, under the complacent surveillance of 
the mother, leaving the whole family then 
snugly ensconced in some convenient mud- 
hole in the middle of the roadway. It may 
in one sense jar with my account of the 
affectionate relations existing between the 
dogs and men of Constantinople that a pro- 
position was lately made to the authorities to 
establish a kid-glove manufactory on Govern- 
ment account, the raw material to consist of 
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the skin of new-born puppies. In another 
sense, however, the incident rather confirms 
my description, for the Turkish officials 
rejected the suggestion with horror. Besides, 
the projector of the impious scheme was a 
Greek. Nevertheless it is not all bliss even 
in Paradise. In some respects the dogs of 
Constantinople need not be envied even by 
those at Battersea. With respect to many, 
perhaps most, of the former, mange, leprosy, 
and sores of all sorts seem to be (I was going 
to say) their daily food, since, judging from 
their gaunt, fleshless frames, they get but 
little to eat. From one disease only of all 
those to which dog-flesh is heir do they seem 
free : I was assured that at Constantinople 
hydrophobia is unknown. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie — Baker Pasha's 
plan — The Zaptiehrie, or Scotland Yard of Stamhoul 
— Putting you off — A political card — A visit to 
Scutari hospital — Cigarettes for the wounded — A 
hero — The cry which rose from the patients — A 
happy thought — Mr. Barrington Eennett — A hearer 
corps wanted — Hamdi Pasha — A post on Mehemet 
Ali Pasha's staff is offered to me — Turkish etiquette, 
my first lesson in it. 

I LANDED at Constantinople on the 22nd May, 
1877, to take up the appointment of Brigade- 
Inspector in the new force of Ottoman Gen- 
darmerie, to organize which the Sultan had 
granted a firman to Colonel Valentine Baker, 
after having received from that officer a most 
able and exhaustive report on the existing 
force of zaptiehs, together with his scheme 
for the new one of Gendarmerie to take its 
place. In this scheme he had divided the 
force into two corps, each corps comprising 
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two divisions and each division including 
three brigades. The first corps was to con- 
sist of the whole of the Gendarmerie in 
European Turkey, the second of that in 
Asiatic Turkey. The first division would 
embrace the Eastern half of European Tur- 
key, Rumelia, and Bulgaria; the second, 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, and Albania ; the third 
division, Asia Minor; and the fourth, Syria 
and the islands. The twelve brigades to be 
represented as nearly as possible by the 
provinces, Rumelia being one, Bulgaria 
another, &c. 

Such is the wonderful talent for putting you 
off possessed by Turkish oflBcials, that it was 
not before the 12th August that a document, 
which any school-boy could have drawn up in 
half-an-hour, was ready for my signature, and 
this notwithstanding my daily attendance at 
the Zaptiehrie (the Scotland Yard of Stam- 
boul) to exercise pressure on the Police 
Minister. Three months' pay was saved to 
the Turkish Exchequer by this delay, and 
perhaps that made it worth while to put up 
with the daily importunity of the persistent 
Giaour. In this contract I agreed to give 
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my services as Brigade Inspector for three 
years, the Porte engaging to pay me, in gold, 
through the Ottoman bank, the sum of forty- 
one liras on the 1st of every month, old 
reckoning, which corresponds to the 13th of 
our calendar. 

Having spent some months in the dullest 
capital of Europe without anything beyond 
the study of Turkish to occupy me, I began 
to think that they were right who had pro- 
phesied that the organization of the Gen- 
darmerie would prove only a political card to 
be held in the hand of Turkey and displayed 
when the pour-parlers of peace commenced, 
and then thrown away — in the hope that to 
have begun the organization would be taken 
by Europe as an indication of Turkish inten- 
tion to carry it out to completion when peace 
should be fully established. Anyhow it was 
evident that no further steps than the appoint- 
ment of fifbeen Inspectors would be taken to 
form the corps till the end of the war, espe- 
cially as Baker Pasha had accepted a command 
in Mehemet Ali Pasha's army, and was then 
winning laurels on the field of Bski Djumla. 
I began therefore somewhat to weary of being 
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a bold Gendarme of the Turkish Empire, with 
nothing whatever to do but to draw my pay 
monthly, which, by the bye, entailed a great 
deal more trouble than was necessary, as a 
receipt was required to be delivered to the 
Ottoman bank every month, countersigned by 
the Police Minister, who generally made it 
convenient to be out of the way when wanted 
for this purpose. 

As I said before, I began to weary of this 
life of idleness, and longed for some real hard 
work. 

Some little time before, when visiting the 
Turkish wounded in Scutari hospital, in com- 
pany with Baker Pasha, the Commissioner of 
Stafford House, and other Englishmen, we had 
all subscribed to take each patient a package 
of cigarettes. I had then been struck by the 
absence of serious wounds; the cases were, 
with one exception, all sUght injuries, mostly 
in the upper part of the body, or only such 
wounds as would not prevent a man from 
walking off the field without assistance. 
The one exception I refer to is so characteris- 
tic of the spirit shown by the Osmanli race 
in this war, that I think it deserves a place 
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in these memoirs. The sufferer was Fazuela 
Pasha, who had been wounded in the arm, the 
leg, and the side, and had had his horse killed 
under him while gallantly leading on his men. 
He had undergone amputation of both the arm 
and leg a few hours before we saw him, and 
as the party stood round his bed, one of our 
number having expressed to him our sym- 
pathy, and wishes for a speedy recovery, he 
said, "Gentlemen, you see before you but 
half a man : I pray God, however, that that 
half may die on the battle-field in defence of 
my country." The cry of "bravo" which 
the few words this hero had spoken brought 
to the lips of every Englishman present, 
sounded to me very like a cheer. I for one 
turned away with my eyes dimmed by, I 
suppose, a fly, which at that moment must 
have got into it. Poor fellow ! he died in a 
few hours from the effects of the double 
amputation. He had fought with distinction 
as a boy of fifteen under Omar Pasha in 
1853-54, and in one of the battles of that war 
had at this tender age carried his wounded 
father off the field on his back. A nation 
which possesses many such spirits as Fazuela 
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Pasha's, ought not to be easily subdued. I 
have since met many such as Fazuela Pasha, 
most of them, however, carrying a rifle in the 
rank and file of the Turkish army. The cry 
which rose from the patients in that hospital, 
was, "We long for our wounds to heal, that we 
may return again to fight for our Padishah." 
While on the subject, I may state here, that 
in my extensive subsequent experience of the 
Turkish wounded, I never met with one single 
instance of self-mutilation, nor had any of the 
surgeons, whom I questioned on the subject. 
I cannot say as much for our own men in the 
Crimea, where more than one case came under 
my own observation. 

This absence in Scutari hospital of serious 
cases was only to be accounted for by the con- 
jecture that those who were severely wounded 
must have succumbed before assistance could 
be brought to them ; and this was clearly the 
case, as I ascertained afterwards that the 
Turkish surgeons on the field were totally 
unprovided with stretchers on which to carry 
away the wounded. 

Here then was an opening for me, the 
prospect of an employment of a most honour- 
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able nature in one of the best of causes, that 
of humanity; I would organize a corps of 
field-bearers, who should receive preliminary 
instruction in binding up wounds, stopping 
hemorrhage, and placing men carefully on 
stretchers. I would take these men into 
action, and pick up the wounded as they fell. 

I communicated my ideas on the subject 
to Mr. Barrington Kennett, the well-known 
Commissioner of the Staflford House Com- 
mittee, who told me it was the one thing 
most required for the Turkish wounded, and 
that he had had it in contemplation to 
establish something of the kind himself, but 
had not been able to find anybody to whom 
he could entrust the charge. He begged I 
would give him a sketch in writing of my 
plan, which, with the assistance of many 
valuable hints from my friend Colonel Nor- 
ton, I did. Mr. Barrington Kennett here- 
upon undertook to furnish the funds and 
medical staff for a special ambulance of this 
nature, and to place it under my charge, 
if I could provide the men required for 
stretcher-bearers. 

I accordingly waited upon Hamdi Pasha, the 
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Police Minister, with my plan translated into 
Turkish, and asked him, if he approved of it, 
to furnish me with fifty zaptiehs to form the 
nucleus of a bearer corps. He was enchanted 
with it, and I left him feeling sure of sue* 
cess; but my experience of Turkish diplo- 
macy was then very limited compared with 
what I have since gained. The next day I 
was summoned to Hamdi Pasha's room in 
the Zaptiehrie, who then informed me that 
the day before he had laid my plan before the 
Council at the Porte. The Council thought my 
plan excellent, and they would have it put into 
execution ; but they felt it was not the sort of 
work for one holding the exalted rank of colonel 
to undertake ; if I wanted to see something 
of the war, there was an appointment on 
Mehemet Ali Pasha's staff with the army at 
Shumla at my disposal. I could start by the 
next boat for Varna. Now I did want to see 
something of the war, and the offer was very 
tempting, and had it not been for a certain 
proclamation of neutrality by her Britannic 
Majesty I should have jumped at such a 
golden opportunity, but that proclamation 
decided me to decline the offer. 
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I returned to Mr. Barrington Kennett, who 
was much disappointed at my failure, but 
took steps in a powerful quarter to have the 
matter brought especially before the Grand 
Vizier. That dignitary professed to approve 
of it, and we began to hope that, after all, the 
scheme might be carried out ; but some days 
elapsing without our hearing more on the 
subject, we thought it time to jog the elbow 
of the Grand Vizier, who then gave such an 
excuse as made it apparent that it had never 
been the intention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to allow it. Far from it, they would 
prevent any such plan being carried out, by 
whomsoever it might be proposed. 

A reason for this flashed through my brain 
some weeks afterwards, as I stood amongst 
the Russian dead on the battle-field of the 
first attack upon Teliche. The natural 
politeness of the Turks, and they are without 
doubt the most polite people in the world, 
has made them wonderfully clever at putting 
a person ofi* without hurting his feelings by 
giving a positive refusal to his request. A 
Turk generally knows at once when he is 
being systematically put off, and ceases to 
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press his suit ; but the Englishman is not quite 
so quick, and indeed often succeeds in gain- 
ing his point, overcoming by his persistency 
excuse after excuse made by a polished 
Turkish official. I have had many proofs of 
this talent, I will mention one. An order 
came from the Pohce Minister that the 
foreign officers of the gendarmerie were to 
assist the zaptieh officers, in their duty of 
visiting the police posts of Stamboul and 
Pera by night, taking their tour of twenty- 
four hours' duty according to rota. Now this 
was not part of our contract ; we were not 
zaptieh officers, but inspectors of gendarmerie, 
and Colonel Shuldham's first impulse was 
the natural one to an Englishman, namely, 
to decline compliance on that ground ; 
but Sahir Bey, the one Turkish Inspector 
appointed, knowing his countrymen better, 
strongly advised him against doing so, assur- 
ing him that a flat refusal would be quite 
contrary to Turkish etiquette, and would be 
likely to produce such a bad impression in 
high quarters as might seriously affect the 
future of the embryo gendarmerie. He ad- 
vised, on the contrary, that Colonel Shuldham 
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should reply that we were quite ready to 
carry out the wishes of the Police Minister in 
this matter, as soon as a proper room was 
provided for an European officer, wherein to 
pass the twenty-four hours* duty. We knew 
there was no room available for this purpose : 
this therefore would be putting it clearly in 
Turkish fashion that we did not intend to 
convert ourselves into zaptieh officers. And 
the device succeeded, for we never heard 
anythftig more on the subject. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The miraculous fishes — The Patriarch's toilet — The 
monk's prophecy — A. legend of St. Sophia — Con- 
stantinople fires — The new fire-hrigade — A pupil of 
Captain Shaw's — Galata tower — " Yankin var " — 
Popular helief as to origin of fires. 

DuEiNG the days of enforced idleness, while 
the affair which was to give me employment 
was being put in train, I was driven, as a 
relief and recreation from my painful study 
of the Turkish language, to revisit some of 
those sights of Constantinople to which a 
foreigner almost necessarily gravitates. Thus 
the circumstances of the political crisis com- 
bined, with the old prophecy connected with 
what are called the "miraculous fishes," to 
draw me to the very ancient Greek church 
at Baloukli, just outside the walls of the city. 
I went on a Sunday, when divine service, 
according to the ceremonial of the Greek 
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Churcli, was being performed with unusual 
pomp. The patriarch himself officiated, sup- 
ported by no fewer than seven bishops. It 
is often alleged against the Greek service 
that it elicits no warmth, no manifestation 
of deep interest, in the worshippers: this 
charge seemed to me partially unfounded. 
The excitement of the congregation to wit- 
ness in all its details the dressing and 
undressing of the Patriarch and various 
bishops, which process was renewed at 
short intervals, was extreme, intense, almost 
frantic. It is true that the rest of the 
service, what may be called worship proper^ 
was endured with a cold negligence which 
might be mistaken for contempt. The story 
of the miraculous fishes has probably been 
related in print, but I have never happened 
to meet with it. At the very moment when 
the terrible Mahmoud II. was carrying Con- 
stantinople by assault, a Christian priest of 
the church at Baloukli, profoundly abstracted 
in the solemn function of frying fish, was 
totally unaware that Constantine XIII. had 
just fallen like an emperor, sword in hand, 
in vain defence of the ramparts of his capital 
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hard b^ . Terrified fugitives, however, soon 
announced the catastrophe to the engrossed 
monk. " Pah ! " said he in the full assur- 
ance of faith ; " I will believe that the un- 
behevers have set foot in Constantinople 
when I see these fishes return to life and 
jump from the fi'ying-pan." The words 
were no sooner out of his mouth than, lo ! 
the half-cooked creatures leaped from the 
pan into the tank close by and began swim- 
ming about. And there, in the tank, they 
are still. That is to say, there certainly are 
some fishes in the tank, which may be called 
rather red than brown on one side and rather 
brown than red on the other — clear indica- 
tion of the culinary process they once par- 
tially underwent. The story proceeds that 
the priest, witnessing the prodigy, at once 
reverently admitted the terrible assurance it 
conveyed, and thus spoke in the spirit of 
prophecy : — " Yes, it has pleased the Al* 
mighty, for our sins and purification, to 
humble the true Church under the foot of 
the infidel. But not for ever : only for a 
space. In 400 years from to-day, the holy 
basilica of Santa Sophia, where the barbarous 
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conqueror now imprints the mark of his 
blood-stained hand on the wall, and tramples 
the marble pavement under his horse's hoofs, 
shall be reclaimed for Christian worship, and 
the whole race of unbelievers shall undergo 
the sufferings which they now inflict." I 
am told that in the Greek quarter of the 
Fanar this prediction is cherished as con- 
fidently as the miracle of the fried fishes is 
beUeved. But surely the prophecy, to be 
punctual, ought to have been fulfilled in 
1853. It is true that Prince Menschikoff's 
attitude at that time gave some promise of 
its fulfilment ; but the Crimean War spoiled 
the story. 

I have given one legend regarding the 
conquest of Constantinople; I shall fall no 
lower by repeating another. As the soldiers 
of Mahmoud II. burst open the barricaded 
doors of Santa Sophia, they beheld a despair- 
ing crowd of women and ecclesiastics kneel- 
ing before the high altar, where a priest was 
invoking a tardy miracle to their rescue. 
The crowd of fugitives dispersed in terror 
throughout the basilica; but the officiating 
priest, taking in his hands the golden vessels 
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containing the consecrated elements, marched 
with stately aspect and deliberate step 
towards the vestiary. For a moment the 
intruders, awed by his dignity and calmness, 
abstained fix)m outrage, but only for a 
moment ; and then, while some rushed to- 
wards him, others with bare scimitars 
hurried to intercept his retreat. The priest, 
seeing his path barred, turned aside, and, 
with the sacred *'host" still in his hands, 
marched upon a solid wall of masonry, which, 
wonderful to relate, opened to let him pass, 
and then closed instantly behind him. The 
greedy band of pillagers of course assumed 
the existence of a secret door, and declared 
that it was there that the monks had their 
richest treasury. But the closest examina- 
tion showed that no door had ever been 
pierced in that solid masonry ; while, to put 
the character of the occurrence beyond doubt, 
hundreds of devout Greeks may to this day 
be found willing to aver that they themselves 
have heard, on the anniversary of the dese- 
cration of St. Sophia, the voice of a priest 
chanting within the wall the anciently 
uncompleted service of the mass. 
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It is quite in vain, by the bye, to argue 
with a Greek of Constantinople that the 
Church of St. Sophia was so called, not 
because it was dedicated to any saint or 
saintess of the name of Sophia, but because 
it was erected on the site of a temple dedi- 
cated to the " divine " (or perhaps rather to 
the devout) " wisdom " — ^the hagia sophia 
of philosophy. I am assured, however, by a 
fidend learned in Byzantine history that this 
latter is the true derivation. 

To say that I witnessed several consider- 
able conflagrations while in Constantinople 
is only to say that I remained there more 
than a few days; for fires, and on a large 
scale, are of much more frequent than weekly 
occurrence. On the top of the Seraskier's 
Tower, which soars high above Stamboul, 
and at the tower of Galata on the opposite 
side of the Golden Horn, watchmen are on 
the look-out night and day. At the first 
puff of dark smoke, or gleam of flame, they 
exhibit in the dark hours a lantern, or, if it 
be in the daytime, a basket, which is no 
sooner descried at Top'hane than a cannon- 
shot announces to the city at large the 
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calamity wkich is in progress. Except the 
mosques and some of the public buildings, 
the European quarter of Pera, some of the 
old Genoese houses in Galata, and the solid 
mansions of the richer Greek families in the 
Fanar, all the habitations and structures of 
Constantinople, including many palaces, are 
of wood. With such odds in its favour, a 
fire has fine scope, especially as nearly all 
the machinery for its suppression is of the 
most primitive. Constantinople now, how- 
ever, boasts a fire-brigade on the London 
pattern. This has been organized and is 
commanded by a Hungarian baron, a pupil 
of our own redoubtable Captain Shaw, the 
baron having spent some time in London on 
purpose to learn his trade from the best 
master. The Turkish Government have built 
barracks for this brigade at Takshend, a 
suburb of Pera, where they may be seen any 
day going through their exercises. They 
wear the conventional brass helmet and a 
neat blue uniform, and appear to have the 
same zest for warfare with their ruthless 
enemy as is observable in our own men. A 
few seconds after the cry of " Yankin var '* 
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" There is fire ! '* is heard issuing from the 
powerful lungs of the runner — ^who, with 
wand of authority in his hands, legs bare 
and loins girt, flies with the news of the 
quarter of the city in which the fire has been 
seen to break out by the watchers in the tower 
of Galata — ^the rumble and shout, so familiar to 
London ears, attending a fire-engine en route 
are heard, and a party of this brigade, perfectly 
drilled and disciplined, with engines of the 
latest pattern and drawn by horses, issues 
from the gate of the Pompiers' barrack and 
tears along the narrow streets of Pera at 
reckless speed in the direction of the fire. 

In a wooden city conflagrations are as 
easy to kindle as diflBcult to extinguish, and, 
numerous as they are, the wonder is that 
they are not more so. It is, however, the 
firm persuasion of the vulgar that the innu- 
merable fires which devastate the city are by 
no means to be attributed to carelessness 
and the inflammable materials of which the 
habitations are constructed. It is matter of 
history that the Janizaries, before their ex- 
termination by Mahmoud, instead of at once 
proclaiming their indignation, at some in- 
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novation whicli displeased them, by the 
extreme measure of upsetting their camp- 
kettles, were accustomed to give a more 
gentle indication of their dissatisfaction by 
setting fire to a whole quarter or so of the 
town. Public opinion will have it that the 
same form of protest obtains now. If a 
great fire has taken place, consuming a few 
hundred dwellings, and you ask how it may 
be supposed to have originated, the answer, 
given in a mysterious tone, will probably be 
that it was occasioned by such or such an 
obnoxious order issued by such or such an 
official. Or you will be assured that the 
incendiarism came from above instead of 
from below — ^that it was not due to popular 
discontent, but to the enthusiasm of some 
Turkish Haussmann for metropolitan im- 
provement — ^in other words, that the fire was 
deliberately kindled by authority, to provide 
the opportunity for widening the road or 
beautifying the locality. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lady Burdett Coutts — The Turkish Compassionate Fund 
— Start for Adrianople — The lines of Tchikmedjie — 
Uninteresting country — Absence of timber — A 
Turkish threshing-floor — Colonization scheme — A 
way to settle the Eastern Question. 

Seeing that any attempt to cany out my 
hobby of the stretchers corps would be fruit- 
less, Colonel Norton, who was to have joined 
me in organizing it, and I decided to accept 
the invitation to accompany him which we 
received from Colonel Blunt, then on the 
point of starting on his tour of relief to the 
Refugee Turkish and Bulgarian women and 
children, who had fled from the war to the 
villages in the neighbourhood of Phillipopolis. 
This relief was being provided from the 
Turkish Compassionate Fund, just inau- 
gurated by that most charitable of living 
women. Lady Burdett Coutts, and which at 
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this early date had already reached the 
respectable sum of 15,000Z. 

On the 19th September we left Stamboul 
by the six a,m. train for Adrianople. About an 
hour's slow travelling brought us to the pro- 
posed line of defences for Constantinople so 
admirably selected by Baker Pasha at Tchik- 
medjie, and if the plans of that talented soldier 
are faithfully earned out, they will render 
the capital of the Sultan impregnable on the 
land side. Indeed the lines of Tchikmedjie 
are likely some day not very far distant to 
become as famous as those of Torres Vedras. 
We were able to get a splendid view of the 
whole of the left of the position, for the 
railway, after passing between two of the 
forts of the proposed lines, takes a turn in 
front of them, where they join the Tchik- 
medjie Lake, an inlet of the Sea of Marmora. 
A double line of forts supporting one another 
will stretch from the Sea of Marmora to 
the Black Sea, thus completely fencing off 
Constantinople from attack on the land side. 
We could see the sweep of the hills which 
the half-finished forts already occupied, their 
natural glacis being made almost inaccessible 
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by a morass which runs in front of them, 
almost from sea to sea ; but I fear that the 
dilatoriness of this easy-going race will put 
off their completion till the Russians are 
within a few hours' march of Stamboul. 

Between this point and Adrianople there 
was nothing whatever of interest in the 
features of the country, which nature has 
endowed with a fertile soil, and which man 
by his improvidence has done his best to 
ruin. It made one quite angry to see how 
completely the timber had been cleared off 
the face of the land, without a single 
plantation of young trees having been made 
to replace it. This no doubt has changed 
the nature of the climate, and produced the 
droughts now so generally complained of 
The country was quite open as far as the eye 
could stretch ; here and there a little patch 
of cultivation could be seen like an oasis in 
the desert, but even this was unf enoed and 
exposed to the herds of wandering cattle and 
horses. The crop was generally Indian com. 
The much larger proportion of the land was, 
however, uncultivated, and covered with na- 
tural grass ; it reminded me much of the 
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rolling prairies of America. Occasionally the 
line of railway wound through a few acres 
of stunted brushwood, over which clambered 
the wild vine. These spots indicated the 
sites of former woods, which had been felled 
en masse for firewood for the capital, while 
even the young undergrowth, not having been 
fenced against the wandering cattle, had been 
almost entirely eaten off. 

I now saw for the first time a Turkish 
threshing-floor, in a Circassian village through 
which the train passed. The floor is in the 
open air, and is constructed by beating clay 
into a hard, smooth surface; over this the 
sheaves are spread ; and then a sledge drawn 
by a horse is driven, by a man or boy 
standing on it, round and round over the 
sheaves. The bottom of the sledge, which 
consists of two broad flat bits of wood, is 
armed with sharp pieces of flint let into it, 
which serve more or less efficiently to sepa- 
rate the grain from the ear. When the grain 
has all been roughly worked out by this 
process, the straw is removed, and the grain 
swept into a heap to be winnowed. This is 
done by throwing the grain and refuse 
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together with a wooden shovel into the air ; 
the grain descends, and the wind is expected 
to cany away the chaff — ^a lazy, wasteful 
process, truly Oriental. 

Having been formerly a settler in one of 
our Australian colonies, I looked upon the 
country somewhat with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, and could not help picturing to 
myself how different the scene would have 
been if some of the younger sons of good 
English families had settled here — such as 
I had seen arrive in the colonies with their 
tidy capital of 5000Z. or 10,000Z., all to be 
sunk in a year or two there on land which 
cost lOZ. an acre to clear of the forest cover- 
ing it, and - took ten years before the stumps 
of the trees had sufficiently rotted to allow 
that land to receive a plough. Here lying 
waste were thousands of acres of magnificent 
land, to judge from the crops of maize which, 
wherever cultivated, they produced, with a 
line of railway to the emporium of the East 
running through them, and only waiting to 
be ploughed and sown to bring forth golden 
crops, and under a good government to yield, 
with even indifferent farming, a fortune in a 
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few years to the cultivator. Ah ! but under 
good government ! Yes, there is the ques- 
tion I and why should this good government 
not be forced upon Turkey in the interest of 
the rest of Europe ? 

The introduction here of a few protected 
colonies of Scotch farmers, English younger, 
sons, French and German vine-growers (this 
is the country for the vine) with moderate 
capital, would allow the Eastern question 
to settle itself in ten years, without the 
expenditure of the millions in men and 
money which Russia and Turkey are now 
spending upon it, to say nothing of the 
millions of armed men which the other 
Powers are keeping on foot in face of this 
everlasting Eastern Question. How these 
colonists would astonish the present slovenly 
cultivators of the soil, and how, when they 
began to send their representatives to the 
Turkish Parliament, they would show that that 
assembly was not the sham it is expected to 
prove. But more of this hereafter. I shall 
presume at the end of these notes to devote 
a chapter to the ailment of the sick man, and 
the cure I should venture to prescribe. 
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We arrived at Adrianople at 9 p.m., 
having been thirteen hours doing one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. I travelled nearly 
as fast thirty years ago on the old Exeter 
and Falmouth mail-coach. But travelling 
here is in keeping with everything else 
Turkish. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Adrianople — The Moeque of Sultan Selim — Lady Strang- 
ford's hospital — Philippopolia — We purchase our stores 
•—A Bulgarian cheat — A Turkish hed — Greek and 
Roman coins — ^The Stafford House mess — National 
songs — Ihrahim Pacha — " Yarin " — Requisitioning 
— The Bulgarian araba — Our zaptiehs — Turkish and 
Bulgarian women — The difference between the races 
— Gratitude of the Turkish women. 

We stayed two days at Adrianople at the 
American Hotel, which is only American in 
name, although I have no fault to find with 
the fare or the lodging which it offers ; indeed 
this was the last place of decent entertainment 
we could hope to find on our road between 
this town and the Danube. During the 
greater part of our stay at Adrianople I was 
confined to my room with severe influenza, 
but I managed to climb to the top of the tall 
. minaret of the Mosque of Selim, 295 steps, 
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from whence I could get a bird's-eye view of 
Adrianople. Like all Turkisli towns, when 
seen from a distance it is pretty. This ia 
owing to the large gardens, full of green trees 
which relieve the white of the houses, the mud 
and squalor not being visible. From here I got 
a good view of the fortifications which have 
been so much talked about. It is the same 
story here as at Tohikmedjie, "yavach, ya- 
vach," "gently, gently.'* When the Russians 
were burning stations on thePhilippopolis line, 
the Turks began vigorously to fortify Adrian* 
ople; but when the Russians were driven 
through the Balkans they stopped work, and 
there now stand some seven half-finished, un- 
armed forts. Two sides of Adrianople are 
bounded by the rivers Maritza and Tunja, but 
as these are f ordable in any place during the 
summer they form no obstacle to the advance 
of an army. 

When, on entering the Mosque of Sultan 
Selim II., I had to leave my shoes at the 
door, and walk in my stockings, I thought it 
would be rather awkward if, when I returned, 
I found that a Turk had taken a fancy to 
them, and left his own instead, the cut of which 
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would not be quite the same as my Jermyn- 
Street bootmaker's. The mosque was hung 
inside with thousands of little oil lamps which 
are lit up at night now, this being the fast of 
Ramazan — the great Moslem fast — corre- 
sponding to oar Lent. For the one month's 
duration of this fast the people are not 
allowed to eat anything in the daytime, nor to 
drink a glass of water, nor even smoke a 
cigarette. In Constantinople you can see 
men standing in the evening with a cigarette 
and lucifer match waiting for the sunset gun 
to fire, when they light up immediately. This 
is a very bad month for business, as the 
Turks simply turn night into day, and if you 
succeed in obtaining an interview at all, you 
are sure to find them sleepy and stupid. The 
minarets have three galleries outside, and 
round these galleries when illuminated a 
double row of lamps are himg, producing a 
very pretty effect on a dark night: the 
minaret itself being invisible, you see only 
what appear to be wreaths of lights hung 
in the sky. The galleries are used for the 
purpose of calling the people to prayer : the 
priest walks roimd them, shouting or singing, 
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north, south, east, and west, in a monotonous 
wail, " Come to prayer." 

My companions paid a visit to Lady Strang- 
ford's hospital, and dined in the building with 
Lady Strangford herself and her lady assis- 
tants. The account of this dinner given to 
me on their return was rather amusing, but 
speaks for the devotion of the ladies to the 
cause which they have taken up, the thoughts 
of their patients being always uppermost in 
their benevolent minds. The conversation 
ran thus, "Colonel Blunt, won't you try a 
little of that cream ? Oh dear, there is the 
Bey coughing, I am afraid his abscess has 
burst again." Then one lady to another, 
" Don't you think the bimbashi would enjoy 
a little of this delicious melon ? " " Oh no, 
dear, he has diarrhoea already." 

We left Adrianople at about nine a.m., and 
arrived at Philippopolis at seven p.m., ten 
hours doing one hundred miles. We were 
met at the station by Vice-Consul Calvert, 
who took us to his comfortable house, where 
he kept us as his guests for the three days 
we remained at Philippopolis. Here we pur- 
chased the stores of flour, rice, salt, and soap 
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wliich we required for distribution. We 
employed a Bulgarian called Melikoff, who, I 
may mention, took advantage of his being a 
British subject to swindle us, for, when we 
opened the sacks for distribution, we found 
that the top of each was, according to sample, 
the best fine flour, but a few inches lower down, 
we came upon stuff little better than bran. 
Had this rascal not been a British subject he 
would not have dared to play this trick upon 
the poor starving refugees, some of them his 
own countrywomen, for he knew hanging 
would have been his lot, and who can say 
that he did not deserve it ? At the corner of 
every street, both in Adrianople and Philip- 
popolis, were the ghastly gibbets where 
many of his countrymen, I dare say much 
more innocent than himself, were being daily 
strangled. 

Philippopolis is built on three rocks or stQny 
hills which rise out of the plain. From Mr. 
Calvert's house on the top of one of these we 
had a lovely view of the Balkans about fifty 
miles distant: the position of the Shipka Pass, 
marked by a conical hill, was pointed out to us. 
Here for the first time I slept in a Turkish bed. 
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tbe secret of wbicli is that the top sheet, 
blanket, and counterpane, are either sewn or 
buttoned together round the edge. The bed 
is made by folding them at the foot; when you 
get into it feet foremost, you pull the whole up 
over you, so that the two sides remain under 
your body, instead of being tucked under 
the mattress. When you understand how to 
get into it, it is very warm and comfortable. 

Philippopolis is surrounded for miles by low, 
marshy ground, which is very insalubrious, 
producing fever and ague. There are old 
Roman and Greek remains here. Mr. Calvert 
showed us a collection of Greek and Roman 
coins found in the neighbourhood. One old 
Bulgarian coin had an e&gj of Christ on one 
side, and the king and queen (for Bulgaria was 
then a kingdom), hand in hand, on the other. 
Amongst these coins was an old Norman one, 
which possibly was dropped here by one of our 
English knights on his way to the Holy Land. 

Sept. 22nd. — I have just returned * from 
dining at the Stafford House mess, where we 
spent a very pleasant but rather noisyevening. 
When a party of Englishmen meet for a dinner 
abroad, they are sure to break out in toasts. 
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Dr. Stretchley sang "The Englishman "splen- 
didly. A French doctor gave us the " Mar- 
seillaise." A Greek doctor sang a Greek war- 
song. After the Queen's health was drunk, we 
all stood up and sang " God save the Queen;" 
and as a finish we sang "Auld lang syne/' 
joining hands round the table. We three 
gendarmes were starting at four o'clock in the 
morning on our tour of distribution; while 
some of the doctors were on their way to 
Plevna. * 

We had paid a visit to Ibrahim Pasha, the 
commandant of Philippopolis, to obtain from 
him the order for the twenty-seven arabas 
which we should require to carry our stores. 
We found him most polite and intelligent, 
speaking French fluently. He was more 
prompt than Turkish officials generally are, for 
instead of the usual "yarm" (to-morrow), he 
at once sent a zaptieh to requisition the arabas. 
This requisitioning is simply sending to the 
farmers to order them to attend with their ara- 
bas at a certain place for the service of the 
Government, for which service they ordinarily 
receive no payment, although sometimes kept 
from gathering in their crops for weeks 
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together. The zaptieh is careful not to re- 
quisition an J Turkish farmers, so that this 
burden falls entirely upon the Bulgarians. 

The araba is a triumph of engineering art, 
being made entirely of wood without an iron 
nail or spike in it. They are made by the 
Bulgarians, costing about one pound sterling, 
and are well suited to the country roads. 
With their wheels sometimes oval, and not all 
of the same size, they go creaking along, drawn 
by yokes of patient, meek-eyed oxen, or black 
buffaloes, at the maximum rate of two miles an 
hour. Ibrahim Pasha also provided us with 
an escort of four zaptiehs to protect us from 
the Bashi-Bazouks (empty-headed ones, scape- 
graces), who are prowling all round the out- 
skirts of the seat of war, seeking whom they 
may devour. But, for the matter of that, the 
only difference between the Bashi-Bazouk and 
the zaptieh is that the latter is a licensed 
robber, while the former takes French leave — 
both alike rob the defenceless with impunity. 
Both are armed with weapons of the seven- 
teenth century, and have their belt stuck full 
of wonderful flint-lock blunderbuss pistols and 
long knives. We named them first brigand, 
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second, third, and fourth brigands; their 
appearance was most picturesque, and any 
one of them would have gained a livelihood 
as first ruflBan at one of our transpontine 
theatres. Their costume consisted of a won- 
derful pair of stage brigand boots, with 
enormous spurs, loose petticoat trousers 
tucked into the boots, a girdle or kummer- 
bund of red worsted, several yards in length, 
wrapped innumerable times round their loins, 
which regularly bristled with warlike instru- 
ments, long knives, flintlock pistols with bell 
mouths, a chibouque, and an extra cherry- 
stick stem for the same ; they wore a zouave 
jacket and waistcoat of green, which looked 
as if it had been cut out of a damaged billiard 
cloth, a fez cap with a once bright but now 
dirty puggeree, which was wound round the 
head as only an Oriental can arrange it, 
with one end hanging gracefully down the 
back. A Winchester repeating rifle was slung 
across their shoulders, and an old scimitar as 
sharp as a razor hung by their sides. They 
were mounted on wiry little horses in perfect 
condition for work, which, besides themselves, 
carried all their worldly goods in a pair of 
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saddle-bags. These little animals were^con^ 
stantly being pressed to their utmost speed 
by their riders, who with a wild battle-shout 
would occasionally sweep across an open bit 
of ground, reining up their horses when at 
full gallop, and bringing them on their 
haunches by means of the cruel bit which is 
used by all Eastern horsemen. 

While we were staying at the Consulate, 
the Consul was beset by refugees applying 
for relief, Mr. Calvert having a store of 
blankets and a sum of money from the Com- 
passionate Fund to dispense to the sufferers. 
Outside his door was a crowd of Turkish and 
Bulgarian women waiting to be relieved. I 
was much struck with the marked difference 
between the races; the Bulgarians cowered 
and squatted in a comer, and asked for their 
relief in a whining tone with a cringing man- 
ner ; the Mahometans, with their tall figures 
closely veiled, stood erect, looking down, as it 
seemed, with contempt upon their Bulgarian 
sisters, and when they stated their cases, they 
looked the Englishman straight in the face, 
with an independent and almost haughty 
mien; but nothing could exceed the out- 
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burst of passionate yet dignified gratitude 
with whicli they received the gifts of the 
EngKsh people, invoking blessings upon our 
heads from Allah, and upon the heads of our 
mothers and daughters, frequently kissing 
the hand of the distributor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

We buy hones — The expedition starts — ^Tumuli^ 
Desolate homes — A Roman Catholic Tillage — The 
Italian priest — ^His library — Faithful unto death — 
The Bulgarian^His frightful atrocities— 400 years 
of oppression — Bcerkine — Refugees at last — ^A 
bereayed wife — Our mission is not understood — 
Spectres — Orphans — Quinine and chlorodyne in 
request — I am the hakim — Clothing the naked — 
Fatma — Mahomet's favourite wife — A g^psy encamp- 
ment — Carlova — Ealofer — A fearful retribution^* 
Four arabas full of gold — A sulky zaptieh— A 
Lecture on discipline— Morning and evening prayer 
on horseback. 

At Philippopolis we supplied ourselves with 
some good sturdy ponies, and having given 
the arabas a few hours' start under the 
charge of the 3rd and 4th brigands, we 
rode away headed by No. 1 and No. 2. 

Between Philippopolis and Shipka, the 
plain is studded with tumuli, no doubt 
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memorials of hard-fought battles in olden 
times, but as they are not monuments of the 
triumph of Islam, the present occupiers of 
the land are not interested in them, and we 
could pick up no legends about them. Sulei- 
man Pasha has worked two monster tumuli 
into the line of earth- works which he is 
throwing up round his encampment on the 
plain opposite Shipka, connecting them with 
a breastwork, and placing artillery on the 
top. They are in a good position, exactly 
opposite where the Gabrova road descends 
into the plain. Several silver and copper 
coins of Alexander the Great, various Roman 
Emperors, and of the Bulgarian and Polish 
kingdoms, were offered to us for sale, dug 
up in the neighbourhood, showing we were 
treading on classical ground. 

For our first two days* journeying we were 
unsuccessful in finding objects of charity, as 
at village after village which we visited, where 
refugees were reported to be, we found that 
these had left, and gone to other villages, or 
returned to their own, which perhaps the 
tide of war, rolled back by the dogged 
obstinacy of Suleiman Pasha's troops, had 
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brought again within the line of Turkish 
posts: and lucky were those in such cases 
who found even a roof on their desolated 
homes. As for doors and windows, those 
would certainly have been torn off, to make 
fires to cook the swine's flesh for the hated 
Giaour. 

The second night we pitched our single 
tent, nine feet square, outside a very pretty 
Bulgarian village. This place presented a 
totally different aspect to the other Bulgarian 
villages we had visited; the houses looked 
better and cleaner, the inhabitants seemed 
brighter, and did not move about with that 
Ustless air so noticeable in all Bulgarians. 
The secret was, that this was a Roman Ca- 
tholic village under a sort of protection of 
the Italian and French ambassadors. There 
was here a most intelligent Italian priest 
from Turin, who took us into his house, 
showed us his library, and made himself 
very useful and obliging. He of course was 
against the Russians. We asked him what he 
should do if the tide of war again rolled back, 
and the Turkish army, beaten and reckless, 
swarmed in upon his peaceful village? He 
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said his duty was to die for his flock, and he 
should not shirk it ; there he would remain. 

It is the fashion just now to run down the 
wretched Bulgarian, but L pity him from my 
soul ; he has four hundred years of oppression 
written on his hardened face. He has no 
doubt lately committed fearful atrocities on 
defenceless women and children of his op- 
pressor's race, but all sense of manliness has 
many generations ago been driven out of 
him. It is the system, which has produced 
the article, something between man and 
beast, and not the victim that we must 
blame. The worm will turn. It is prema- 
ture to talk of autonomy at once for such a 
spiritless lot ; it will take a generation or two 
before by freedom they have been educated 
up to the level of men. One Bulgarian is 
exactly Uke another, the same dull, listless 
way with all of them. Physically they are a 
fine race of men, and I have seen some of 
their women handsome, but most even of 
these wear a brutalized expression. The men 
are all dressed exactly alike, with the brown 
sheepskin skull-cap, the brown undyed suit 
of homespun woollen clothes. 
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The third day of our journey, September 
26th, we came to a large village, Beerkine, 
which had perhaps 350 refugees in it; we 
pitched our tent in the farmyard of a Bul- 
garian house, in which house we had our 
cooking done. The poor woman of it was in 
bitter trouble, for every now and then she 
went away to the comer to cry. On my 
asking what was the matter, I was told that 
her husband had been taken by the autho- 
rities, and was in prison in Philippopolis. 
He was probably at that moment hanging 
from one of the gibbets we had seen; for 
it is a short shrift they get; and to be 
suspected, I fancy, is to be condemned. 
The next morning we started on our work 
of charity. We had sent for the head man 
of the village to point out to us the houses 
in which were refugees, and with four arabas 
at a time we visited each house. At first 
our mission was not understood, but after 
a while we found standing at each gate- 
way the half-starved, half-clothed spectres 
of women, who, having no yashmak (veil) 
left, stood with their back turned to us, the 
feregee (cloak), if they possessed one, thrown 
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over the face, and answered the questions 

put to them. 

" How many were there in family ?" 

" There had been nine, but two had died/' 

" What was the husband ?" 

« 

" Dead, or a soldier with Suleiman Pasha, 
did not know whether dead or alive." 

Many of these women had double families 
under their charge, having even in their own 
distress taken pity on the motherless, father- 
less children of some who had fallen victims 
to the war. Many little boys were presented 
to us, without a living relation left to them 
in the world. In every house there was sick- 
ness ; and in a few hours a whole bottle of 
quinine, and another of chlorodyne was ex- 
hausted in administering to their ailments. 
Fever and ague, and diarrhoea or dysentery, 
seemed to be the chief complaints from which 
they suffered. Little children, with not many 
hours to live, were brought to us; and at 
last, at every house, as our errand got to be 
known, we found some one waiting with a 
bowl of water, into which I dropped either 
quinine or chlorodyne, with instructions as to 
doses, &c. I was perforce the hakim of the 
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party ; and many a kiss had I pressed upon 
my hand from the grateful lips of some 
mother, who thought my simple remedies 
were sure to save the life of her dying child. 
Colonel Charles Grantley Norton was to be 
seen during this, standing in one of the arabas 
shovelling out wooden scoops full of flour, 
covered with it like a miller, and working 
like a slave. 

" Katch Kissi ? — How many people ?'* 

" Five." 

" Here you are — ^twenty okes of flour, four 
ekes to each'* (the oke is two pounds and 
three-quarters English). 

This took us till the afternoon, when we 
went round visiting each house, and taking 
down the names of those who wanted cloth* 
ing, which most did. It was astonishing to 
see the number of Fatmas, we counted up to 
twelve; when we arrived at Fatma No. 12, 
we began to christen them Mary Fatma, and 
so on. Fatma was the name of the favourite 
wife of the Prophet, a fact which may account 
for its frequency, as the circumstance of it 
having been the name of the mother of Christ, 
may for the popularity of Mary in Christian 
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countries. After this we returned to our 
tent, and made up the various parcels, which 
we took out and distributed to the various 
Fatmas, having the name written on each 
parcel. This occupied a whole hard day. 

The following morning we found the top of 
the Balkans covered with snow ; we had had 
rain in the night, which had been snow in the 
Balkans. We visited village after village, 
where we went through the same distribution, 
with more or less fever and ague in each. In 
one place we found several hundred refugees 
encamped by the roadside imder some poplar 
trees; there was quite a Uttle village of arabas, 
which had been covered over gipsy-tent 
fashion, and their owners and their families 
were living in them. A few old men accom- 
panied them, but most of the families were 
composed of women and children alone. 

In distributing relief we commonly ex- 
plained that the gift was not ours, but that 
of a number of English people, some rich, 
some very poor, headed by one noble and 
most charitable lady, who had originated this 
Fund for the succour of her fellow-creatures 
suffering in Turkey, and was still labouring 
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earnestly to extend it. And many more 
times than once our explanation was followed 
by some such question as :— 

^'What is the name of the good English 
lady, who can feel so for poor Osmanlis, 
whom she has never seen ?'* 

" Lady Burdett Coutts." 

"Would the Effendi repeat the name 
again, so that we may remember it when we 
pray to Allah ? " 

A few days of this work brought us in sight 
of what had been the lovely and thriving town 
of Carlova, lying close in under the Balkans ; 
now only a few houses were standing. We 
did not stop there, as the few people it could 
shelter had been relieved before. We were 
now in the heart of the ravaged district, and 
passed through what had been the Bulgarian 
town of Kalofer. Here the Bulgarians had 
taken up arms against the Turks, and killed 
perhaps a hundred soldiers : a terrible retri- 
bution was exacted for this, for I never 
saw anything more thoroughly destroyed than 
Kalofer. There was not a house, scarcely 
a wall, standing; the trees in the gardens 
had been burnt, and the place looked charred 
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and wretched. It had been a town of 
10,000 inhabitants; there was not one 
now. A few cats prowled about the ruins, 
not seeming to understand it, and several 
Bashi-Bazouks were if possible making more 
of a ruin of the place by hunting for treasure. 
One of our zaptiehs told us that an old 
Bulgarian had been killed there, who was 
known to have amassed four arabas full of 
gold, and they could not find where he had 
buried it. No surer way of utterly destroy- 
ing a town could be found than propagating 
such a story in a neighbourhood infested with 
Bashi-Bazouks, for they will not leave one 
stone on another till they find the treasure, 
if it exists. 

The morning after leaving Carlova we ob- 
served that the zaptieh whom we had named 
brigand No. 3, instead of being in front with 
the train of arabas, was following us at some 
little distance. We called No. 1, who was the 
Onbashee (Corporal) of the party to us, and 
asked if the man was unwell. It turned out 
that he was only suffering from a fit of the 
sulks, brought on by jealousy. He thought 
the post of bodyguard to the three English 
pashas, as these men styled us, was a more 
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honourable one than that of escort to the 
provision waggons ; and when the Onbashee 
had refused to indulge his fancy, had taken 
this means of making his grievance known 
to us. We had him brought before us, and 
gave him a lecture upon discipline, which so 
forcibly appealed to his reason, that he im- 
mediately and cheerfully resumed his place 
with the arabas. The next day, to reward 
him for his readiness to acknowledge his 
fault, we had him transferred to the post he 
coveted. The religion of these men was a 
grand feature in their character ; every day, 
morning and evening, they would ride ahead 
some hundred yards or so, and as they sat 
their horses, oflFer up their song of praise to 
Allah, which, morally, was more than har- 
monious. We took care never to disturb 
them in these devotions, and we always knew 
when they were at an end, by the way the 
man would dash his spurs into his horse, and 
give vent to his feelings in a gallop across 
the plain. 

An English congregation might learn a 
lesson in reverence from the childlike devo- 
tion of the followers of Mahomet. I have 
often been struck with the utter absorption 
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of a Turk in the act of worship. The man 
will spread his carpet, for this purpose, on the 
deck of a steamer, for instance, amidst the 
crew busy in navigating the ship, and regard- 
less of lookers-on ; but, lost to all thoughts of 
the outer world, give himself up to the wor- 
ship of his Creator. 

I had a selfish reason to regret that Ka- 
lofer was in ruins. My horse had cast a 
shoe, and was already going very lame. 
There was no blacksmith nearer than Kut- 
chuk Ova, the village where we intended to 
halt for the night. 

The Turkish horseshoe is a thin plate of 
iron which covers the whole of the foot, 
having a small hole about the size of a shil- 
lijig in the centre. From want of exposure 
the frog of the foot gets very delicate, and 
this causes a horse to go lame almost directly 
he loses a shoe. A Turkish blacksmith does 
not need his forge to shoe a horse, as the 
plates are hammered cold, and cut into shape 
with a cold chisel. One advantage of this is, 
that instead of having to send your horse to 
tiie blacksmith, you can order him to wait 
upon your horse in his own stable. 
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Sickening eights — ^The rayages of war — Kutchuk Ova— 
A dressing-shed — We meet a train of wounded — 
Hungarian doctors — Shipka in the distance — An 
artillery duel — Kesanlik — ^A ruined town — We ride 
to Shipka — Captain Fjfe, British commissioner with 
the Shipka army — ^Describes the military position — 
A gallant Campbell who led the storming party 
when Fort Nicholas was taken — Close quarters — ^An 
invitation to breakfast — The Turkish battalions shout 
for their Padishah. 

Leaving Kalofer, we found both sides of the 
road outside strewn with unburied bodies, to 
judge by the clothing mostly those of women, 
fugitives from the fate of the town. Amongst 
these were prowling horrid dogs, sleek and 
fat on their human nourishment. For miles 
our road lay through a lovely valley. A 
month before the hills on both sides had been 
studded with pretty villages ; the only trace 
of them now was where we saw the leaves of 
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the trees had turned red, from the fire which 
had consumed the houses they had sheltered. 
That night we spent at Kutchuk Ova (little 
plain), where a shed was in course of erec- 
tion for a dressing-place for the wounded, 
being erected by orders of an English hakim^ 
who was going to live there. We were now 
nearing Shipka. We could hear artillery fire. 
The next morning we met a train of wounded, 
in charge of two Hungarian doctors, on the 
way to Philippopolis, who stopped and chatted 
with us. We gave them the contents of our 
brandy-flasks, which they seemed to relish 
very much, saying they had not tasted any- 
thing of the sort for weeks. Kesanlik they 
described as destroyed, except a few large 
houses, which had been secured for hospitals. 
Before reaching Kesanhk that afternoon, we 
left a few miles to our left the famous Shipka 
Pass, where an artillery duel was then going 
on. Fort Nicholas could be plainly distin- 
guished. 

Kesanlik we found pretty nmch as de- 
scribed. It was said to have had formerly a 
population of 20,000. In some places whole 
districts were burnt ; in others they were only 
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gutted, every bit of wood having been taken 
for firewood. There were districts, though, 
still inhabited by refugees, and amongst 
these we found more sickness than in the 
villages. There did not, in fact, seem to be 
a healthy person amongst them. Their pale, 
wan faces told you this without asking. Here 
I served out quinine all round, counting heads 
only, until our stock, though it had been con- 
siderable, was exhausted. In the afternoon 
we rode over to Shipka, where we found 
Captain Fyfe, our military attache, in his 
tent. His brother attache, poor young 
Layard of the Engineers, nephew of the 
Ambassador at Stamboul, had died a few 
days before of typhoid fever, and was buried 
in the churchyard of the Greek church, close 
to our encampment. Colonel Norton took a 
.sketch of his grave, thinking it might be 
acceptable to his uncle. Captain Fyfe enter- 
tained us in his tent with brandy and water^ 
and an account of things at Shipka. He 
described the positions there with a teacup ; 
the Turks were all round the top of the cup, 
and the Russians at the bottom, and why the 
former had failed to reap the fruits of their 
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victory he could not understand. They had 
lost opportunity after opportunity. In the 
next tent was a gallant young Scotchman, 
Campbell by name, who had joined the 
Turkish army. He had volunteered for the 
last attack on Fort Nicholas, and had led the 
only party which had effected a lodgment. 
This was the time (Sept. 17th) when Shipka 
was reported as taken. He held his position 
there for some hours, but the two flanking 
parties failed to advance to his support, and 
the Russians at last brought up their reserves 
from their camp on the Gabrova road and 
drove them out. Campbell received the con- 
tents of a revolver in the sleeve of his coat, 
the charges passing between his arm and his 
body at close quarters. For this service he 
received his promotion to the rank of Bim- 
bashi, commander of a battalion. He had 
previously seen some hard fighting in his day, 
and for fighting he seemed to have an uncon- 
querable thirst. He had been desperately 
woimded under Von Tempsky in the New Zea- 
land war, and had afterwards gone through 
a variety of adventures in Ashantee. Having 
met him in Pera, I renewed my acquaintance. 
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and Colonel Norton and myself accepted an 
invitation to breakfast with him next morn- 
ing, and afterwards visited the most advanced 
position held hj the Turks at Shipka. As we 
were going to mount our horses to return, our 
ears were greeted with a most terrific tthout, 
and then another, and another. This was 
the shout which the Turkish regiments send 
up every night at sunset for their Padishah. 
They were fallen in on their parades, and 
after giving the shout, a battalion at a time, 
they were dismissed. A British cheer was 
nothing to it. I could fancy the awe these 
fellows would inspire in the Russian troops 
when they advanced to the charge, as they 
have done more than once in this war, to the 
shout of" AUah! Ul Allah I " 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

A camp breakfast — Campbell's road — Dragging guns up 
the Balkans — Our ascent of the Balkans — Beautiful 
view — The Turkish batteries-^ Suleiman Pasha's 
blunders — ^The advanced trench — Effect of the 
Bussian fire — Want of engineering skill shown by 
the Turks — The soldiers' huts — The commander of 
the advanced posts — He invites us into his under- 
ground dwelling, and gives us coffee — We descend to 
the plain, and lunch with the correspondents of the 
Morning Post and Telegraph — Fortnum and Mason's 
plum-pudding — Mr. Cook's tourist to Shipka — ^We 
are benighted — We stow away like sardines in a tin 
— Plum groves — Damson cheese — A bitter satire. 

The next morning at nine o'clock we pre- 
sented ourselves at Campbeirs tent, where 
we found a nice little camp breakfast ready 
for us. Colonel Blunt had arranged to do 
the distribution alone that day, and was to 
work up close to Shipka, where we were to 
meet him, in the afternoon, at a village where 
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three of the Stafford House doctors, Hume, 
Attwood, and Sandwith, were located, Afler 
break&st Colonel Norton, Campbell, Mr. 
Wasborougli, the correspondent of the 
Morning Post and also of the THmes (since 
Captain Gambier had been ordered awaj by 
Suleiman Pasha), and myself started to ride 
up to Shipka by a road which Campbell had 
cut in the mountains (and which still goes 
by the name of Campbell's Road), with 1500 
men, leading to the Turkish left attack. Up 
this road the guns had been dragged by parties 
of men, two hundred to a gun. When we 
had gone a little way, we turned round to 
look at the lovely view behind us. We could 
see the whole of the Shipka plain surrounded 
by the Balkans, and giving gUmpses of a 
low^' range of hills beyond ; while at our feet 
lay, like a patch- work quilt, httle patches of 
cultivation, contrasting with one another in 
tint — ^a beautifiil httle plain rich in soil. 
When we got to the summit of the first 
range we came to beech woods, through 
which the path wound, sometimes exposed 
to the fire of the Russian batteries, at others 
on the reverse side of the hill. The top of 

F 
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the third and highest range is' covered with 
short grass, and looked as if it had been 
used as a sheep-walk. There were Turkish 
batteries, some with, some without guns, and 
the turf was ploughed up by the splinters of 
the Eussian shells which covered the ground 
all round. Turning round the side of the 
hill, we came upon a full view of the 
Bulgarian plains, the town of Gabrova being 
plainly visible about ten miles distant. We 
then saw the force of Captain Fyfe's argu- 
ment — the two Turkish attacks, right and left 
of it, had completely enveloped Fort Nicholas, 
which they commanded. The positions could 
be better compared to a horse-shoe; the 
Turkish representing the shoe, and Fort 
Nicholas, (the only point still held by the 
Eussians,) the inside where the frog would 
come. The Turks only required to complete 
the circle, and the Eussians were surrounded. 
Why they did not do so, I don't suppose 
they knew themselves ; there was nothing to 
prevent it. We at once set down Suleiman 
Pasha as a perverse and obstinate blunderer, 
who quite unnecessarily sacrificed his men's 
lives, hurling them at an impregnable 
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position, wliicli in a week could be stcrved 
out for want of water. We now left our 
horses, and walked througli beecli woods to 
the most advanced trench, 200 yards firom the 
Russian rifle-pits ; there the branches had 
been cut off the trees by the Russian fire, 
which had left them gaunt sticks. 

We could not help being struck by the want 
of engineering skill shown by the Turks. 
Their batteries seemed to be dropped down 
in chance places, seldom luckily chosen, and 
were erected without traverses or bomb- 
proof magazines. The men were occupied 
iu hutting themselves, digging holes about 
two feet deep, and throwing a roof over 
them composed of the branches of trees 
covered over with mud, which indeed was 
very plentiful. These huts were built in the 
batteries where the traverses should have 
been ; and I can fancy what casualties there 
will be by-and-by, if the Kussians drop a 
few shells into the batteries at night, when 
the huts are crowded with sleeping soldiers. 

I was a little surprised to find the unburied 
bodies of the Russians, killed in their last 
attempt to retake this important height, lying 

F 2 
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unburied amidst the Turkish huts. A great 
many were decapitated, and my pony nearly 
put his foot on one head which had been 
preserved fresh in the pure mountain air, and 
looked quite Hfelike. 

At the advanced post we were welcomed 
by the officer in command, who invited us to 
crawl into his underground dwelling, in which 
there was just room for five of us to lie, 
but where our host entertained us with -some 
cups of delicious coffee. After a chat of half an 
hour, which consisted mostly in compliments 
from both sides, we considered we had done 
Shipka thoroughly ; and when we had cut a 
stick each, under fire, to take away as a 
trophy and memento, began to descend the hill. 

We had found it quite cold and cutting 
on the north side of the Balkans, but 
when we got round to the south side it 
was quite warm — an absolutely different 
climate — hke passing from the cold to the 
hot room in the Turkish baths. The Bul- 
garians say that neither Russians nor Turks 
will be able to maintain their positions on 
account of the cold in the winter. 

On our descent Mr. Wasborough invited 
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US aU to luncheon with him, in the village 

next to tlie one in which we were to meet 

Colonel IBlunt, where he and Mr. Leader, 

the correspondent of the Daily Telegraphy 

hyed. Here we were entertained with all 

Borts of good things from Fortnum and 

Mason, Christmas plum pudding amongst 

others. We were presently joined by Colonel 

Blunt and the three doctors, who had heard 

of our whereabouts. Such a meeting of 

Englishmen does not often occur in these 

parts, and we spent a very pleasant hour or 

two in one another's society. 

I forgot to mention that on my way down 
I took a good look at the Shipka i*anges, and 
discovered a gorge, on which the Turkish 
left rested, running almost through the 
mountains, which should have been selected 
as the line for the pass, instead of that one 
over the mountains now used. By this 
gorge a road might have been taken almost 
without a rise, by making a short tunnel 
of at the most half a mile through a hill, 
which closes the north end of it, to the 
Bulgarian plains. No doubt some day a 
line of railway will be constructed through 
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this gorge ; Mr. Cook's tourists will here 
descend at the Saint Nicholas station, and 
mount the hill to their right to see the 
celebrated position of that name, before which 
so many of Turkey's bravest soldiers went 
down. Such a line would be more cheaply 
constructed than any other having in view 
the connexion of the Turkish with the 
European system of railways. After com- 
pleting the short tunnel spoken of, it would 
present no engineering difl&culties till you 
come to the Danube. It would be an 
extension from the Yamboli branch breaking 
off at Karabunar, from thence to Eski 
Zaghra, Kezanlik, Shipka, Gabrova, Tirnova 
(whence a branch to Loftcha, Plevna, and 
Nicopolis for the special benefit of Mr. 
Cook's tourists) from Tirnova to Sistova, 
where a tubular bridge across the Danube, at 
the spot now occupied by the bridge of boats, 
would connect it with the branch line 
now being constructed by the Russians to 
Simnitza. When the terms of peace come to 
be talked of, Eussia, if she is wise, will make 
the completion of this line by Turkey one of 
the stipulations. ' 
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Saying good-bye to Campbell, Wasborough, 
and Leader, we started under the convoy of 
Drs, Attwood and Sandwith, to find our way 
back to our camp at Kesanlik; but night 
coming on, these gentlemen got off the track 
which does duty as a roadway, and the party 
were thrown on my New Zealand experiences 
of the bush to find their way home. I struck 
for the main road, which we should know when 
we came to it from its being macadamized. 
This of course took us into Kesanlik. It was 
then pouring with rain, and to send the two 
doctors back alone on a pitch-dark night, for 
a ride of six miles, would have been very poor 
hospitality. We had nothing to ofier but a 
camp supper of preserved meats and a share 
of our tent, nine feet square ; however, we 
made the best of it, and, converting the 
whole floor of the tent into a large bed, we 
managed to stow away like sardines in a tin, 
the two outsiders, however, getting one side 
somewhat wet from the rain. 

The next morning we started for Bski 
Zaghra, our friends seeing us, through the 
town of Kesanlik, and wishing us " God 
speed." Kesanlik must have been a very 
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pretty town before it was ruined, for here 
the streets were wider, and beautiful springs 
of clear twater had been converted into 
fountains at the corner of every street. 
These are mostly destroyed now, the water 
flooding the streets. Each house in the 
suburbs had its garden full of fruit-trees. 
The ground under the plum-trees, of which 
there are groves, was literally black with 
the fruit which had fallen from them, there 
being no one to pick it up. 

The owners used to prepare a sort of 
damson cheese with the lees of these plums, 
after they had been crushed to produce a 
dehcious beverage. This cheese is made by 
spreading the lees on flat boards, and leaving 
it to harden; when quite hard it is rolled 
off, and forms an article of food. 

The houses were here all marked with a 
cross cut out in white paper, and stuck on 
the doors. I don't know whether this was 
done by the Bulgarians after the Russians 
had driven out the Turks, but it probably 
was. One house had the imperial arms 
of Russia painted upon it, and was perhaps* 
intended for the Grand Duke's occupation. 
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In several of the small houses I saw pictures 
fix>rQ our IHiistrated London News and Graphic 
pasted OD the walls. There was also the 
framework of a triumphal arch thrown across 
the main street, supposed to have been 
erected by the Bulgarian inhabitants for 
the Grand Duke's arrival, but as the Russians 
were driven out before it was finished, it was 
decorated instead, as a bitter satire, with 
the bodies of Bulgarian rebels who were hung 
from it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We leave Kesanlik — The Eski Zaghra pass — Victims of 
the war— Eski Zaghra — The konak — ^A polite cai- 
macam — A Turkish dinner of five courses — ^The 
caimacam's tale of woe — 100 villages burnt — The 
caimaoam escorts us round the ruins of the town — 
Horrible sights — A hanging Bulgarian — Should chil- 
dren see such sights ? — Sick of horrors — Crops rotting 
on the stem — The cultivation of the vine — Turkey a 
wine-growing country. 

Having now parted with all our supplies — ex- 
cept twenty sacks of flour which were too had 
for distribution, and which we sent back under 
charge of a zaptieh to Philippopohs with 
the empty arabas — we could travel with less 
impediment, and determined that night to 
push as far as Eski Zaghra. We had some 
miles of plain to cross before we came to the 
low range of hills before mentioned, through 
which there was a pass. This pass we found 
literally strewn with bodies of dead Bui- 
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garians, amongst them a great many women. 
Some of these had not been disturbed by the 
dogs, and it was evident from the position of 
the dress what had been their fate before, 
death. These poor creatures must have been 
attempting to fly with the Russian army 
when, beaten out of Eski Zaghra, it made 
good its retreat through this pass. 

At Eski Zaghra we were lodged in the 
Jconaky which corresponds to our town-hall. 
This one had been an old imperial palace, and 
was luckily one of the few houses which were 
not destroyed. The caimacam lived in it, as 
well as held his court there. This gentleman 
was exceedingly polite — wanted to turn out 
of his bedroom for us, and, when we would 
not hear of that, made us up beds on the 
divans in the room used for the court. 
Here he sat and chatted with us until his 
servant brought us a dinner of five courses 
from his own kitchen, when he retired. He 
was the most intelligent man of his class we 
had met, was an advocate for dealing 
leniently with the Bulgarians, had himself 
encouraged many of those who had run away 
to the mountains to return, and had then 
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found work for them. It is a pity Turkey 
has not many more such officials. He gave 
us the history of his district, which he had 
only a week or two before taken over. He 
said out of the one hundred and one villages 
which it contained one only had not been 
burnt; that in it (the district) 15,000 people 
had been killed. I presume this included 
the losses of Suleiman Pasha's army. He 
told us that now the Government were 
sending all those Bulgarians who were con- 
victed of outrages by the courts of Philip- 
popolis and Adrianople, to be hung in the 
towns or villages where they had committed 
their crimes. He had then a man under 
sentence of death, who had confessed to 
having murdered fourteen Turkish women 
and six men. He said that he had had a 
party for days burying the dead, and there 
were still hundreds unburied. 

We had seen, as we were entering the 
town, an open space of about an acre Uterally 
covered with debris of clothing. This area 
was said to have been once almost as com- 
pletely covered with corpses, since buried. 

Next morning the caimacam mounted his 
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horse, and, with an escort of cavaby, con- 
ducted US over the town. For more than an 
hour we rode through its deserted streets. It 
was literally a city of the dead ; and the melan- 
choly cooing of the turtle-doves, which fre- 
quent every Turkish town, was quite in 
harmony with our thoughts. As we rode 
along its silent streets a horrible sight every 
now and then met our view, whether it was a 
couple of dogs quarrelling for the possession 
of a human leg, or whether a heap of decay- 
ing corpses. In some districts which had 
not been visited by the burying party, nearly 
every house had a corpse or two, either inside 
or lying at the door. Turning suddenly the 
comer of a street, we came upon the body of 
the man, whom the caimacam had mentioned 
to us the night before, swinging by a bit of 
whipcord from a gallows, with the usual 
placard pinned on his breast, setting forth his 
crime. Here there was no crowd of women 
and children to look on as in the populated 
towns, and so much the better, for it must 
I have a very bad moral effect on little children, 

to be witnesses day after day to such scenes ; 
and, instead of allowing the feeling against the 
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Bulgarians to die out, it plants it stronger 
than ever in the hearts of the rising genera- 
tion of young Turks ; and for the terrorizing 
effect it can have upon would-be criminals, I 
don't think it is worth it. This last sight 
was enough for us. We began to grow sick 
of horrors, to feel a dead weight on our 
hearts; so we begged the cairn acam to show 
us the nearest road to Tchirpan. This he 
did, according to Turkish etiquette accom- 
panying us a short distance on our journey, 
until we begged him not to devote to us any 
more of his precious time. He then bade us 
adieu, and with his escort returned to his 
konak, while we with ours wended our way 
through vineyards and corn-fields, feeling a 
relief in the fresh country air from the 
oppression of the town and its horrors. 

For miles and miles we rode through vine- 
yards and corn-fields, where not a grape had 
been plucked or a straw cut. There was no 
population left to cut it, and there it was 
dropping from the stem. Turkey is na- 
turally a magnificent wine-growing country ; 
but the right sort of grape has not been 
introduced here. The grape most grown is a 
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small black one, which only produces a coarse 
black wine. I feel quite sure, from some 
white wine which I tasted, that if the right 
vine were introduced, Turkey would in time 
produce wines similar to the German hocks. 
I have also tasted a white wine, made from 
selected grapes, which resembles a dry sherry, 
possessing a large amount of natural alcohol. 

The only people we passed on the road 
between Eski Zaghra and Sophia were a 
party of Bulgarians under charge of escort, 
chained together in gangs of four, with iron 
collars round their necks, wending briskly to 
their doom. 

We spent the night in a small village near 
Tchirpan, and arrived at Philippopolis the 
next day, October 8th, where we again were 
kindly entertained by Mr. Calvert. 
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CHAPTER X. 

4 

Dr. Sarell — ^No. 5 ambulance of the " Eed Crescent '* — 
Baron Mundy — I join the Eed Crescent — The Turks 
neglect their wounded — The Philippopolis hospital— 
The wounded lying on the floor — Still in their 
uniform — We start for Tatar Bazardjik — Our ambu- 
. lance waggons — I remain behind — M. Baptiste — A 
major in the navy — Yeni Keui— A Turkish britzka-^ 
Bumps on the head — The passage of the Balkans — 
Ugly position — In the lion's den — Bread and salt. 

We found stopping also at the consulate Dr. 
SareU, a well-known medical practitioner of 
Pera, whom I had met there when he was 
attending Baker Pasha. He was now on his 
way to Plevna, in charge of an ambulance of 
the Croissant Rouge^ and had with him some 
nine or ten Enghsh surgeons just arrived 
from England : Drs. MacKellar, Pinkerton, 
and Macpherson, sent out by Lord Blantyre ; 
Dr. Vachell, Fitzpatrick, Ruddock, and King 
(an American), sent out by the Stafford House 
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Committee ; Dr. Manoorie, sent out by a 
French society ; and three young men, Doug- 
las, Denton, and Jennings, who had passed all 
but their last examination for surgeons, had 
gone through the course at the hospitals of 
St. Thomas and St. George's, but were only 
engaged as dressers, although competent to 
perform operations. The Stafford House 
party had been transferred to the Croissant 
Rouge. Dr. SareU had engaged besides some 
ten or twelve assistants, as treasurer, secre- 
tary, interpreters, storekeepers, &c. There was 
also a Turk attached, Munir Bey, ostensibly 
as Turkish secretary, but understood to be a 
spy u!pon the ambulance. 

This ambulance was under the special 
patronage of the Sultan, who was supposed 
to take a great interest in it. It had been 
organized by Baron Mundy, the well-known 
father of the ambulance system, — a man who 
has seen thirteen campaigns, and is said to 
have more decorations than any man in 
Europe — ^but Turkish suspicion had prevented 
his carrying out his intention of starting with 
it himself, and he was detained at Constan- 
tinople, almost at the last moment, by order 

G 
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of the Sultan. He had therefore handed 
over his charge to Dr. Sarell, leaving him 
to appoint his own executive officers and to 
make the few purchases still required to 
complete the equipment. A great deal was 
said of what this ambulance was going to 
do, and certainly, judging from the funds 
at the command of the society, great things 
might justly have been expected of it. It 
was a field ambulance, the first of the kind 
employed on the side of the Turks. Dr. 
Sarell had with him one hundred stretchers 
of the most approved pattern, and intended 
to organize a corps of brancardiers. I found 
that he had adopted my ideas, which doubt- 
less he had heard of from Baron Mundy, to 
whom Mr. Barrington Kennett had introduced 
me on his first arrival at Constantinople. 
Dr. Sarell asked me to join him as chef de 
brancardierSy offering to pay all my expenses 
if I would give my services free. I was 
only too pleased, not only to have an 
opportunity of seeing Plevna, but also to 
have a prospect of carrying out my hobby. 
I was rather anxious too to see how this 
would be allowed to work. It was possible 
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that this ambulance, being under the special 
patronage of the Sultan, might have power 
to do as it pleased ; but the authorities at 
Stamboul had shown so much skill in fencing 
with my proposition that I doubted much 
whether it was their intention to allow any 
such scheme to be fairly carried out. 

To this may be added the fact, that, in 
European Turkey at any rate, the English 
surgeons have cleverly, but systematically, 
been kept from going to the front, where 
they have been always eager to go. The 
funds of the different societies have been 
utilized in establishing transport for the 
wounded between the first line of hospitals 
(if such a thing could be said to exist in the 
chaos of the Turkish Medical Service) and the 
nearest railway station. Be the reasons what 
they may, the Enghsh doctors, not in the 
Turkish service, have never had the opportu- 
nity of taking cases in hand from the first, but 
have been employed in a rear hue in per- 
forming operations which would have been 
safe if taken in time, but of which the success 
has been rendered doubtful by the length of 
time the patient has been neglected, and the 
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consequent loss of the strength required to 
enable him to bear up against the operation. 

The Turks have shown every readiness to 
avail themselves of the medical stores and 
comforts provided by English money; but 
either the jealousy of Turkish so-called sur* 
geons, whose incompetency is proverbial, or 
the studied design of the Government, has 
prevented the services of the valuable men 
sent out from being turned to their full 
account. I have actually heard it given as a 
reason for this, that the Grovemment are afraid 
of the enormous accumulation of maimed and 
crippled soldiers which this murderous war 
would throw upon the country, and prefer that 
their lives should not be saved to encumber an 
already bankrupt state. But I can hardly 
believe such an inhuman policy possible. The 
fact, however, remains, and can be testified 
to by every English surgeon out there, that 
Turkey has not done as much for her wounded 
as she had it placed in her power to do by the 
liberal subscriptions which have poured in 
from other countries, notably from England. 

After paying a visit to the hospitals at 
Philippopolis, where we found things in a 
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fearful state, the wounded lying huddled 
together on the floor with the uniforms, in 
which they had been wounded a fortnight 
before, still upon them, we started on the 9th 
. October, by the 5.30 p.m. train, for Tatar 
Bazj^fdjik, arriving at 7.30 p.m. Here we 
stopped three days, buying horses and mak- 
ing preparations for the march^ which must 
now be continued on horseback or in country 
vehicles. 

In these few days I was sorry to learn that 
there was a want of that unanimity amongst 
the members of the ambulance which is neces- 
sary to carry out successfully any co-operative 
undertaking. There were two antagonistic 
parties — ^the medical and the executive. 
The latter consisted of a crowd of useless 
Levantines: there was not one practical 
man amongst them, not one who had any 
experience of the kind required, or who knew 
anything of the coimtry or the mode of 
travelling in Turkey. Between these men 
and the English surgeons a bad feeling grew 
up at' once« The latter, seeing that they 
were considered of comparatively no conse- 
quence, that they were always spoken of by 
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Dr. Sarell somewhat contemptuously as " the 
Englishmen/' and that they were not informed 
of any of his plans, were naturally a little sore. 
The Levantines, who were taken more into 
Dr. SarelFs confidence, were not slow to 
parade before the Englishmen their superior 
importance. 

Not wishing to be mixed up in any un^ 
pleasantness which might arise, I remained one 
day behind at Tatar Bazardjik, intending to 
come on with a party of the Stafford House 
Society, which, under charge of Mr. Cullen, 
was also going to Sophia. And glad I was 
that I did so, for Mr. Cullen was an old cam- 
paigner, had been many years in Turkey, and 
understood the country and the ways of the 
people well. He had with him a most 
valuable dragoman. Monsieur Baptiste, whose . 
nationality was unknown; he could speak 

* 

any language more or less. This man was 
quite a character ; he told us he had been a 
major in the Egyptian navy, in which he had 
served fifteen years, and had left it because 
his temper interfered with his promotion. 
But his talents for foraging were wonderful, 
and we lived like fighting cocks the whole of 
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our journey from Tatar Bazardjik to Sophia. 
Dr. Macpherson, who had been left behind at 
Philippopolis, joined us at Bazardjik after 
the departure of the ambulance. 

We left Tatar Bazardjik at mid-day, 12th 
October, with an escort of two zaptiehs, and 
at sunset reached Yeni Keui, at the foot of 
the first range of Balkans, where it is 
traversed by what is still called Trajan's 
pass. Here we found drawn up at the door 
of the khan one of the ambulance waggons, 
which had broken down at the first stage of 
the journey. 

Dr. Sarell had in fact been considerably 
cheated by the Pera tradesmen. The saddlery 
he had bought, and paid well for, turned 
out the commonest rubbish. It was found 
that four ambulance waggons, fitted up for 
carrying three stretchers each on elastic 
springs, or twelve persons seated, would not 
turn : the fore wheels, being the same size as 
the hind, gave the axle no play, and with these 
it was highly improbable that the winding 
ascent and descent of the Balkans could be 
made. 

The people of the khan gave us a dismal 
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account of the cavalcade. They had started 
thence, tired and hungry, the night before at 
nine o'clock with bullocks replacingthe horses 
in the other three ambulance waggons, having 
left one horse dead with the broken-down 
waggon. 

After a few minutes for refreshments we 
set out to ascend the mountain. Dr. Mac- 
pherson and myself, being mounted, rode on 
ahead; The others were in one britzka, and 
the baggage and servants in the other. 

Do not let it be supposed that the aforesaid 
britzka of Turkey bears any resemblance to 
the elegant equipages of that name to be 
seen any day during the season in Hyde 
Park. Far from it, this is simply a miniature 
covered waggon, in which you are supposed 
to sit cross-legged on a mat. If you prefer 
sitting English fashion, you extemporize a 
seat of wraps, or of whatever available luggage 
you may have, and then your head touches 
the roof, which is studded all over with china 
headed nails, apparently put there expressly to 
raise mole-hills on your head ; for at every 
jump — it is more than a jolt — which the con- 
veyance gives, and these occur every minute 
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on such awful roads, your head comesviolently 
in contact with one or more of the nails. 

Shortly after leaving Yeni Keui it be- 
came dark, and began to rain, or rather 
hail, and to blow right in our teeth. Our 
destination was Palanka, said to be an 
hour and a half further on, where we 
intended to spend the night. Distance is 
measured by hours in Turkey ; an hour is 
about four miles. We had therefore, we 
calculated, six miles to go. 

About half an hour after leaving Yeni Keui 
we reached some very pretty wooden huts, 
which I learned afterwards had been erected 
by Lady Strangford for the homeless Bul- 
garians, the victims of the " atrocities," the 
ostensible cause of the present war. 

It now got so dark that I could only just 
see my horse's ears, and the cold wind and 
hail drove into my face quite painfully. 
I had lost sight of my companion. Dr. 
Macpherson, whose horse, being a slower 
walker, could not keep up with mine. My 
animal felt the bitterness of the driving 
hail so much that, every time I stopped, he 
immediately turned his tail towards it, and it 
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was with some difficulty I could get him to 
resume his journey. 

After riding some time I began to feel that 
I was in rather an ugly position, alone in bitter 
weather, all my lower extremities soaking, on 
a strange mountain road, without a zaptieh 
to protect me from Bashi-Bazouks, with which 
gentry I knew that part to be infested, as 
a doctor of another ambulance had been 
stopped and robbed by them a few days 
before on that very road. 

The road was cut in the side of the hill, 
and I could feel that my horse, to whom I 
gave the rein, was keeping on the outside 
edge of it, putting his feet down within an 
inch or two of precipices, perhaps hundreds 
of feet in depth. 

However, there was nothing for it but to go 
on, and as we had left Yeni Keui two hours, 
and had been told that Palanka was only an 
hour and a half, I thought I could not be very 
far from it, since my horse had been walking 
quite three miles an hour. 

At this point, just as I was turning round 
a comer, having a chff above me on the right, 
and a precipice below me on the left, my horse 
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gave a sudden spring from one side of the 
road to the other, and then stood trembling. 
Luckilyhis jump had been /rom the edge to the 
waU on my right. Now, thought I, my time is 
come : the next thing will be " your money or 
your life " in Turkish ; and having no revolver 
or weapon of any sort, and a gallop along that 
fearful road in the pitch darkness being certain 
death, I did not purpose either a fight or a 
flight for my few liras, but was quite prepared 
to hand them over. I found out afterwards, 
from the description I could give of the spot, 
that this must have been where Ambulance 
Waggon No. 2, in attempting to turn the 
sharp corner, had rolled over the precipice. 
My horse had probably been frightened at the 
smell of fresh blood. 

After a second or two my steed began 
cautiously to move on ; and presently I caught 
sight of a light a few hundred yards ahead. 
I now waited for my companion to come 
up, who joined me in a quarter of an hour, 
being evidently quite as miserable as myself. 

When we reached the light, which was in a 
gorge, through which the road here wound, 
we found it was the camp-fire of some arabas, 
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the drivers of whicli were huddled round it, to 
keep as much warmth in themselves as they 
could on such a bitter night. 

These men told us that we were still one 
hour from Palanka. This was not cheering, 
but still we kept on in the same driving 
hail, going over wooden bridges, out of which 
we felt certain from experience that several 
planks would be missing; but leaving pace 
and direction entirely to our horses, who had 
slackened almost to a crawl, so cautiously did 
they feel their way, we proceeded for two 
hours more without a sign of a house, and 
began to think we must have passed Palanka 
in the dark. At last we heard ahead of us the 
barking of dogs, and in about a quarter of an 
hour came to a village, a little off the road, 
where my horse walked straight into a yard, 
and I could see the faint ghmmer of a light 
at some distance. 

On my shouting the door of a cabin was 
thrown open, and a light fell on my face. I 
found that the inhabitant could not talk 
Turkish, and I could not make him under- 
stand that we wanted a night's lodging ; so 
after abusing him for a stupid Bulgarian, I 
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rode on to another light. Here the door 
was no sooner opened than it was instantly 
slammed in our faces. 

At the third house we succeeded in finding 
a man who could talk Turkish, who told me, 
on my asking whether this was Palanka, that 
it was not, but a Circassian village. We had, 
then, walked into the lion's den. 

My eyes, now accustomed to the light, 
made out the outUne of this last man's figure, 
which was in the shadow a yard fi'om me. 
I saw that he held a gun in his hand, with 
the muzzle pointed towards me. 

However, there was nothing for it but 
to wear a bold face, and throw ourselves 
upon his hospitality. This, after some hesi- 
tation, hie gave us, stabling our horses, and 
giving them some hay, and taking us into his 
cabin, where he spread a rush mat for us on 
the mud floor. 

The cabin was divided into two compart- 
ments by a wall, in which there was a little 
doorway, just big enough for a child of two 
years old to walk through without bending 
its head. On the other side of this partition 
we heard a woman's voice scolding her hus- 
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band in the Circassian tongue. Whether right 
or not in our surmise, we concluded that she 
was giving directions to him for the comfort 
of their guests, but as all the comfort at first 
produced was a rush mat and a good wood 
fire, her exhortations did not promise to have 
much effect. 

After about an hour, however, our friend 
introduced, from beyond the small door, some 
hot corncakes and fresh milk, which were most 
acceptable ; yet I could not help thinking of 
the delicious supper which I knew M. Baptiste 
would have had ready for us at Palanka, which 
place, by the bye, our host told us, we had lefb 
three hours behind us. It was in fact none 
other than the collection of wooden houses 
spoken of before as erected by Lady Strang- 
ford. We had in reality passed it half an 
hour after leaving Yeni Keui. Such is the 
glorious uncertainty of distance in this primi- 
tive country. 

When our friend produced his cake and 
milk, I knew that we were safe ; for such is 
the hospitality of these Circassians, that if they 
have once allowed you to break bread in their 
houses, you may trust them absolutely for the 
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time. So after satisfying the cravings of 
hunger which the keen mountjain air had pro- 
duced, I, in all confidence in my host, stretched 
myself on the mat before the fire, and went 
to sleep in my wet clothes. My less fortunate 
companion, I heard next morning, had tried 
in vain to follow my example, for sleep would 
not visit his weary but anxious eyelids. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We part with our brother — Tchtiman — Mutiny amongst 
the ambulance — The Stafford House party overtake us 
— The zaptieh's responsibility — M. Baptiste's culi- 
nary talent — Sophia — The Bulgarians mulcted — The 
skin bazaar — A good bed for campaigning — Ready 
for any emergency — The hospital at Sophia is good — 
Gavanchio — A good Bulgarian — The horse-^air — The 
sellers spoil their own market. 

The following morning, at the earliest dawn 
of day, we woke our host, and after bestowing 
upon him a liberal backshish, and telling him 
we should look upon him henceforth as our 
very brother, mounted our horses, and at their 
best -speed hastened to put a few miles between 
us and the Circassian village, not feeling sure 
that, although our friend had let us off, some of 
his fellow- villagers might not, on hearing that 
two unprotected Giaours were on the road, 
be tempted to follow us, and ease us of our 
horses, saddles, and purses. 
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The Circassian village was situated on the 
highest point of the last range of this branch 
of the Balkans, and we had a ride down-hill 
to Ichtiman, which we reached in two hours 
and a half. Here we came up with the whole 
ambulance in a state of open mutiny. The 
Enghshmen especially were loud in their com- 
plaints. Dr. Sarell had ridden on to Sophia, 
and left the ambulance without any responsible 
head. They could obtain nothing to eat in 
Ichtiman but eggs, of which they had had a 
number boiled for the journey. They begged 
me to take command of the party ; but this 
of course I was not entitled to do. 

As they were on the point of leaving when 
I arrived, I could only wish them "God 
speed,*' and let them go, intending to let them 
keep their start of one day a-head of me. 

At midday Mr. CuUen's party arrived, 
having spent a night of great anxiety on 
our account at Palanka. The ill repute of 
the neighbourhood was well known to him, 
and the zaptieh who should have kept close 
to us on leaving Yeni Keui had been turned 
out into the dark and rain to produce us. 
Not being able to do so, he had not returned, 

H 
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Whether he had fallen over the precipice, or, 
in his despair at not finding us, jumped over, 
they knew not. He was responsible for our 
safety, and if anything had happened to us 
punishment would have fallen upon his head, 
and his life perhaps been made to pay the 
forfeit of ours. 

Great therefore was their delight at finding 
us safe and sound at Ichtiman. M. Baptiste, 
who had been very sad, they said, all the morn- 
ing, began to jump about with joy, and to pre- 
pare to surpass in our honour even his former 
successes in the culinary art . This he certainly 
did, for in less than an hour a sumptuous 
breakfast was produced fi'om the same village, 
which for the ambulance pariy had nothing but 
eggs. Our breakfast consisted of roast fowls, 
fresh butter, milk, honey, eggs, wine, &c. 

At two o'clock we resumed our journey, 
the road lying parallel with the partly con- 
structed line of railway between Tatar Ba- 
zardjik and Sophia, the heavy cuttings and 
embankments of which are finished, requiring 
only the wood frame-work of the viaducts, 
and the laying of the permanent way, to 
complete it. We stopped the night in a 
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block-touse, by one of these viaducts, half- 
way between Ichtiman and Sophia. 

We arrived at Sophia at twelve at noon the 
next day, 15th October, and found that the 
members of our ambulance were quartered 
in different caf^s. 

Accommodation had been retained for us 
in one of which a Frenchman was proprietor. 
He told us that we could order whatever we 
pleased regardless of expense, as the Bul- 
garians would payfor it. It seemed that, know- 
ing they would have to find quarters for the 
party, the Bulgarian community, making a 
virtue of necessity, had agreed amongst them- 
selves to share the expense of our lodging at the 
different restaurants of the town. Our land- 
lord tried to tempt us with several fictitious 
brands of claret, but, after trying a Chateau 
Lafite to please him, wishing to save the 
Bulgarian community an unnecessarily heavy 
bill, we confined ourselves to Servian beer, 
which we found not bad. 

This is only a mild example of how the 
industrious Bulgarian is mulcted to save 
the pocket of the easy-going, indolent Turk. 
Upon the loyal Bulgarian population alone, 
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always excepting the refugees from tte 
Russian invasion, come the expenses and 
punishment of this war. Their arabas, bul- 
locks, and they themselves to drive them, are 
requisitioned for months together; their cattle 
are taken to feed the .army; their hay and 
barley to feed the horses of the cavalry. 

While the Government are publishing their 
proclamations of indemnity to the disaffected, 
they are daily by their treatment of the loyal, 
showing what the rebels may expect if they 
return to their loyalty. 

And yet, in spite of this extortion, the Bul- 
garian, by his hard work alone, beconies well 
to do, while his Turkish neighbour remains 
poor. 

Sophia is a pretty town; the streets are 
narrow, badly paved, and muddy, as in all 
the towns of Turkey, but there is an air of 
prosperity and life about it which is wanting 
in the purely Turkish towns. The shopkeepers 
are either Bulgarians or Jews, — there is a 
large Jewish community here. 

The chief industry of the town is the 
dressing of skins, an industry confined exclu- 
sively to the Bulgarians. The English party 
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went in a body to the skin baxaar to buy 
sheepskin jackets, gloves, &c. ; these are 
made with the fur inside, and the skin, 
dressed to the softness of a glove, and white 
as snow, outside. A coat of this manufacture 
could be bought for 11. sterling, and nothing 
better could be desired to keep out the cold. 

Bearing in mind the experience of my 
night in the Balkans, I ordered a sack of 
Bulgarian home-spun, about six feet by two 
and a half, and lined with soft lambskin. 
Than this nothing could form a better bed 
for a campaign. I also invested in a sheep- 
skin jacket and a pair of lambskin breeches, 
all with the wool inside. The sack for my 
bed, rolled up with the jacket inside, made 
a parcel not too large to strap behind my 
saddle, while strapped in front of me I had 
a Bulgarian capote (which is like an ulster), 
of magnificent thick cloth^ quite waterproof. 
Thus equipped I was prepared for any emer- 
gency, and could have made myself comfort- 
able for the night in a ditch- 

The hospitals at Sophia were the best I had 
seen, A. fine building, the konak, had been 
given up for this purpose. The patients here 
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had beds with mattrass and sheets, and 
there were more cubic feet of air per head 
than is usually allowed in Turkish hos- 
pitals. It is a pity therp are not a few 
more hospitals like this tor the Turkish 
wounded. 

I here engaged a Bulgarian servant, 
Gavanohio by name, a most intelligent fellow, 
who had been educated at the American 
College at Bebek, on the Bosphorus. He 
spoke English, French, Turkish, Italian, 
Greek, and Bulgarian fluently. He was an 
honest, good fellow, and was altogether the 
best Bulgarian I had seen. 

While we were at Sophia a horse-fair took 
place in the streets of the town. I got up early, 
to see how prices were, and before the other 
members of the ambulance were out found 
them very low — I could have bought good 
horses for 5Z. ; but as soon as the others 
made their appearance, it got to be known 
amongst the sellers that there were a lot of 
English doctors in th6 town, and then I could 
not buy the same horses for 101. The sellers 
Q^t their own throats, though ; for, finding 
prices so low at first, I advised Dr. Sarell to , 
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buy for his ambulance, and when after break- 
fast he gave me carte blanche to do this, I was 
unable to make one single purchase for him. 
I had bought early in the morning, for Dr. 
Vachell, a very nice little bay gelding show- 
ing some blood, with which he was de- 
lighted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

An attempt to photograph the amhulance — A moonlight 
ride — Garibaldi — His talents as a coach-builder — 
Ambulance waggon No. 3 breaks down — ^Tashkessen 
— I return for the ambulance waggon — We pitch a 
tent by the road-side, and prepare to make ourselves 
comfortable — A find — Mock-turtle soup — Douglas 
extemporizes tea- cups — The araba-builder arrives — 
We crawl into onr skins — Gavanchio gives me a list 
of Bulgarian grievances^A charge against the 
zaptieh — Gold in the Balkans — The Italian coach- 
builder arrives — Triumph of the Bulgarian araba- 
builder — A hunt in the standing maize — Just in time 
to save a cowardly blow — Bequisitioning against my 
inclination — No help for it — We make another start. 

Attached to our ambulance was a photo- 
grapher, whom Dr. Sarell had brought on 
from Adrianople, for the purpose, I pre- 
sume, of sending illustrations to the pictorial 
papers of Europe. Splendid opportunities 
had been lost of photographing the party 
amidst the fine scenery of Trajan's Pass, the 
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wreck of the second ambulance at the foot of 
the precipice, &c. ; but now it was decided 
that a photograph should be . taken outside 
the town, just before starting the arabas on 
their journey to Orkhanie. 

These were all assembled in a good posi- 
tion; the members of the ambulance were 
grouped on horseback, having as middle 
distance the white tents of three Turkish 
regiments encamped on an acclivity, and 
the fine peak of Mount Vitos, one of the 
Balkans, as a background. Everything was 
ready, but no Dr. Sarell appeared. 

After an hour's waiting this gentleman and 
his aides-de-camp drove on to the ground in 
a carriage. The party, which had been posed 
once or twice and got into the right focus, 
had dispersed, and were riding about, tired 
of waiting. At length they were all got to- 
gether again, and everything was ready, when, 
just as the word "steady" was given, the 
upper rim of the setting sun disappeared 
behind the western range of the Balkans. 
The photograph was taken, but it was of 
course a failure ; no copy was kept of it; and 
the plate itself was destroyed. 
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The arabas were now started for Orkhanie, 
one britzka being kept to carry our light 
^^gg^g© which was to follow with us the 
next day. 

Dr. Sarell had given orders that we were 
to start at daylight the next morning, 18th 
October, but the moon was up the next night 
before we were en route. 

We had a very pleasant ride by moonlight, 
the Englishmen keeping together. Dr. Sarell 
and his aides-de-camp having a carriage. 
The road was good and the weather fine, and 
we thought we should be able to keep up 
the pace— we were then going a trot with 
only an occasional walk — ^till we reached Or- 
khanie, as the slow-travelling arabas, being 
one day ahead, ought to arrive at Orkhanie 
quite as soon as ourselves. What was our 
disgust, therefore, on completing our tenth 
mile from Sophia, to find the two ambulance 
waggons and two arabas drawn up by the 
side of the road ! 

It must be noted that we had made another 
addition to our staff before leaving Sophia. 
An Italian joiner, who rejoiced in the name 
of Graribaldi, was enlisted for the express 
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purpose of repairing any sUght damage that 
might occur to the ambulance waggons. His 
talents had been put to the proof in repairing 
the pole of one of these betes noires^ which 
had snapped in getting it into position when 
posing for the photograph. 

This worthy Italian was therefore with the 
ambulances, and from him we learnt that 
one of them was hors de combat owing to the 
wheel having stuck, and refusing to revolve 
on the axle. He had detained the other 
ambulance and the two arabas for company, 
and for the assistance the bullock-drivers 
might render if required. 

A zaptfeh was immediately sent back to 
Sophia to bring out a coach-builder, the 
Italian telling us where one of his own 
nationality could be found ; and we rode on 
to Tashkessen, where we were to spend the 
night. When we arrived. Dr. Sarell asked 
me if I would return at daylight to see to 
the safe conduct of these ambulances over 
the Balkans. I agreed to do this, and ac« 
cordingly started with young Douglas, one 
of the dressers whose name I mentioned be- 
fore, in whom I had great confidence, a very 
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line young fellow, always, ready for any 
emergency. He was waiting for his commis- 
sion in the army from the 4th Middlesex 
militia, and came out here to see the cam- 
paign. We took with us also my servant 
Gavanchio and a zaptieh. The services of 
the latter I felt sure we should require, as I 
had no faith in the coach-builder who was 
to arrive from Sophia, I had therefore 
formed my own plans. 

At nine a.m. we reached the spot where 
we had left the ambulances the night before, 
and, finding the coach-builder had not 
arrived, I at once despatched a second zap- 
tieh, who had been staying in charge of 
them, to the governor of Sophia with a re- 
quest that the coach-builder might be re- 
quisitioned and sent at once. The third 
zaptieh I despatched to the various villages 
in the neighbourhood to procure a long spar 
of oak, suitable for an axle, together with a 
Bulgarian ar aba-builder, eight yoke of bul- 
locks, another araba, some provender for our 
horses, a pair of fowls, some eggs, bread, 
and milk. 

One of the arabas was luckily laden with 
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tents and stretchers, and, as I saw that we 
should have to spend the night where we 
were, and that the black clouds were 
already gathering for rain, I pitched one of 
these by the side of the road, got two 
brancards put together for our beds, and 
with our horses picketed by the tent, deter- 
mined to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. 

I then proceeded with the bullock-drivers, 
working under Garibaldi's directions, to de- 
tach the fore wheels from the damaged ambu- 
lance. To do this we had to prop up the 
body, and, in removing some packing-cases 
for this purpose, what was our delight at 
discovering that one of them contained pro- 
visions. Tins of mock-turtle soup, tea, 
sugar, biscuits, preserved milk, and fresh 
butter, &c. made their appearance. Robin- 
son Crusoe could not have hailed his dis- 
coveries on board the deserted' ship with 
more delight than we did ours. We were 
now prepared to stay for a week, with every 
prospect of faring better than our com* 
panions who had gone on. 

We very quickly requisitioned the case of 
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provisions, whicli was installed as table in our 
tent. An earthen pot was produced by the 
bullock-drivers, a fire lighted, and some 
muddy water put on to boil for tea. The tea 
was easily enough made, but what to drink 
it out of when made ? We could not wait till 
the earthen pot got cool enough to apply it to 
our lips, for the tea would be cold too. How- 
ever, Douglas produced one of the Abyssinian 
filters sold by a shop in Fleet Street, and 
with the tin case of this we managed to 
extemporize two cups, which held about a 
wineglassful each. A tin of mock-turtle had 
by this time been warmed, and with also a 
tin of tongue, some biscuit and butter, we 
fielt sure that we were breakfasting the best 
of the whole ambulance that morning. 

In the evening our zaptieh returned with 
six yoke of oxen and drivers, the oak spar, 
Bulgarian araba-builder, and the provisions 
and provender ordered. 

I gave directions for the builder to set to 
work the first thing in the morning to h^w 
a wood axletree out of the spar, and to fit a 
pair of wheels which I would remove from 
one of the two arabas, and instructed him to 
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make the axle longer than the iron one, so 
as to allow the wheels more play, and thereby 
enable the carriage to turn. 

Sunset brought the threatened rain, and we 
congratulated ourselves upon having our tent 
pitched. The unfortunate arabajees (bullock- 
drivers) huddled round their fire and covered 
themselves with their skin coats. 

After a famous supper off fowls roasted on 
our camp fire, and sardines, which we ate 
without plates or knives and forks, we 
crawled into our skin sacks, which we had 
spread on the brancards, and giving Ga- 
vanchio a few tents to make his bed, com- 
posed ourselves for the night. 

I lay awake, nevertheless for some hours, 
listening to the stories of Gavanchio regard- 
ing the hardships of the Bulgarians. I found 
him a deep-thinking, well-educated, intelli- 
gent man. He saw the faults of his country- 
men, but could ascribe them to their true 
cause — the misrule of the Turks, and the bad^ 
example of their own priests* 

" What can you expect ? " he said ; " that 
very zaptieh whom you sent to procure your 
provisions — ^for which, according to your cus- 
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torn, I know you will pay — when he arrived at 
the village, ordered for himself a supper of 
the best, for which he did not pay. While he 
was eating it all the young women of the 
village were sent out of the way, as it was 
expected that, according to the custom of his 
fellows, he would order them to be brought 
before him, so that he might pick out the 
best-looking of them, and this doubtless he 
would have done had he not been obliged to 
return to you." 

He also told me that the country was 
teeming with mineral wealth, that he knew 
of a large deposit of bituminous salt close to 
his native town, and of more than one copper 
lode ; that to the same place the Bulgarians 
brought gold, which they found in the 
Balkans, to be worked into rude ornaments 
by a native smith, but that this they never 
dared to show, as they knew that punish- 
ment instead of reward would be meted out 
to them for having discovered gold. 

He said, "It is not the interest of the 
pashas to develope the country; they grow 
suflEiciently rich upon grinding down the 
poor ; and they know that, if the wonderful 
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wealth of the country became generally 
known, there would be an influx of foreigners 
who would very soon spoil their game." 

This last remark I knew to be true. The 
Turks do everything they can to discourage 
capital coming to the country to develope its 
wonderful mineral resources. I think the 
experience of a gentleman now in Constanti- 
nople can confirm this, he having laid out 
some thousands on a copper-mine which he 
had purchased, and being still, after six years 
of labour, prevented from removing a pound 
of the ore which he has brought to the surface. 

At ten p.m. we were roused by a carriage 
stopping opposite our tent. This contained 
our Italian coach-builder from Sophia, under 
the charge of the second zaptieh. 

It was too late to do anything that night 
in the pouring rain, so he turned into the 
ambulance waggon with his compatriot Gari- 
baldi. 

In the morning he put the end of the iron 
axle near the fire, but could only succeed in 
working the wooden part of the wheel off the 
iron socket, which still remained fixed to the 
axle, having become welded, as it were, to it. 

I 
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It was unnecessary for him to tell me that 
he could do nothing without taking the axle 
and socket to his forge ; but by this time the 
wooden axle was complete, and when he re- 
turned he had the mortification of seeing 
himself supplanted by his despised brother 
artificer, the Bulgarian. The latter had 
lashed his wooden axle to the iron fi^ame 
from which we had unscrewed the iron axle, 
and, after tarring the ends to prevent the 
friction, had fitted on the wheels ofi* one of 
the arabas — a grand success, this ambulance 
being, in fact, much more serviceable than 
the one still remaining undamaged, I had 
no fear of getting this^ at any rate, over the 
Balkans. 

After yoking the oxen, I despatched the 
ambulances and one of the arabas under the 
charge of a zaptieh ; the other araba, being 
minus a pair of wheels, of course could 
not carry a load ; so when I had paid the 
owner for the wheels I had taken (much to 
his surprise), he yoked his oxen to the frame 
and fore wheels and decamped. 

We had to wait till one of the other two 
zaptiehs whom I had sent ofi" for the purpose 
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might return with a fresh araba, which we 
hoped would not be long. Late in the after- 
noon one did return with a yoke of oxen, but 
no araba ; he could not find one anywhere. 
The villagers had hidden them in the stand- 
ing maize, small blame to them, poor crea- 
tures 1 

Douglas started in one direction to beat 
the standing maize, while I and the zaptieh, 
accompanied by the Bulgarian and his yoke 
of oxen, took another. We soon came upon 
the front half of an araba, to which we yoked 
the oxen. The zaptieh, being convinced that 
the other half was hidden somewhere near, 
rode up to a party of two Bulgarian women 
and two boys, who were husking maize close 
by. The women ran away, but the two little 
men stood their ground. The zaptieh tried 
to persuade these to divulge where the other: 
half of the araba was, and, not succeeding, 
he raised his arm with a long stick to strike. 
The eldest boy, about thirteen years old, 
never flinched, and I was only just in time to 
save his back from the descending blow. I 
gave the plucky little fellow a bigger bit of 
silver than I dare say he had ever seen be- 

I 2 
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fore, at which his eyes g^ister^^d, but I went 
away, feeUng quite ashamed. 

After searching in vain for the other half, 
we returned to the road, where we waited 
patiently for an empty araba to come by. A 
train of wounded from Plevna passed, but no 
empty araba. It was getting late in the 
affcernoon, and I was beginning to look 
forward with no pleasure to a second night 
of it, as we had sent the tent and provisions 
on in the ambulance, when an unfortunate 
Bulgarian made his appearance with an 
araba laden with wood. This was at once 
turned out by the road-side, and the necessary 
half araba requisitioned by the zaptieh, 
much against my inclination ; but what was 
to be done ? . It was clearly my duty to take 
it, as this is the only mode of obtaining 
transport for this war. After all, this poor 
fellow's case was not harder than that of 
those who had been dragged ^from their 
villages with their oxen to draw the ambulance 
waggons. Leaving the zaptieh to bring on the 
araba, Douglas, myself, and Gavanchio rode on 
to the foot of the Balkans, where we found 
the ambulance waggons and the other araba 
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drawn up outside a khan. In this khan 
we got quarters for the night, placing our 
brancards in an empty room with open 
windows. 

We found here two immense encamp, 
ments, one of arabas full of wounded men 
going to Sophia — ^amongst whom was a 
Binbashi, whose wounds Douglas dressed, 
and to whom we gave a bowl of delicious 
tea — the other of arabas loaded with pro- 
visions for revictualling Plevna. 

The proprietor of the khan was a Bul- 
garian; and Douglas, having prescribed 
for his child, who was suffering from 
cohc, was immediately beset by a crowd 
of invaUds who all described their different 
ailments. He had a box of compound rhu- 
barb piUs with him, and he divided this 
amongst them. I have no doubt, like 
Professor HoUowa/s pills, they cleaned out 
the bowels of a few of them, which was 
probably all they wanted ; and the reputation 
of that wonderful English hakim who effected 
so many cures with one box of pills, will, 
I dare say, live for ever in the neighbour- 
hood. It is astonishing the faith the poor 
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people have in the power of the English 
hakim. 

After supper I took Gavanchio with me as 
interpreter, and went out to have a chat over 
their camp fire with our bullock-drivers. These 
were all small tenant farmers, hard-working, 
lusty fellows. Their tale of woe was piteous. 
AIL of them had their harvest rotting in the 
fields ; most of them had only the day before 
returned firom Plevna, and their bullocks 
were not recovered jfrom the fatigue of the 
journey. They described themselves as weary 
of their lives, and the expression of their 
careworn faces did not belie them. I said, 
"You have lost your best fi:iend by the 
wanton cruelties of your people to women 
and children, — England,, who took your part 
before, and rebuilt your houses with her own 
money; and you have gone over to Russia, 
who is only working for her own interest, 
and using you as a tool. You are now not 
called upon to fight; but Russia will force 
you all to become soldiers when Bulgaria is a 
Russian province." 

"That is very true,*' said the most 
intelligent of them, who was 'generally 
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tte spokesman, " but what can you expect 
after the many years of oppression which 
we have suffered? There are sure to be 
some excesses committed by the wicked 
amongst us at the first prospect of freedom. 
As for being taken to fight as soldiers, we 
would rather die as men than live as dogs. 
You are now going to take us to Plevna, 
from which perhaps some of us will never 
return ; our bullocks will be requisitioned 
there to take back wounded to Sophia, or 
they will be killed to feed Osman Pasha's 
army; and if we return alone, we shall fall 
victims to the first Circassian who meets us, 
who will practise upon us with his revolver 
or sword. Our bodies will be found by the 
road-side, and passers-by will say when they 
see them, there is another Bulgar giaour 
less. Our bullocks, our farm produce, our 
wives, our daughters, our very lives we 
cannot call our own; our oppressors take 
them at their pleasure." 

I promised if I could get fresh bullocks 
at that place, to release theirs when I got 
to the top of the mountain, and immediately 
sent the zaptiehs to requisition some from 
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the neighbouring villages. They returned in 

the course of the night with twelve cows, and 

I hoped these might suffice to take us into i 

Orkhanie, as I heard that from the top of the j 

range to Orkhanie it was all down-hill. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Delay at starting — A pontoon train — Bussian field-pieces 
— ^Ascending the mountain — The mountain road — 
Detention of my one sound ambulance — A wheel 
broken — llj way of bringing the waggons round the 
sharp comers — ^We reach the top of the mountain — 
Descent with cows — A Babel of tongues — We come 
upon a Turkish fort — Kamarli — The defile of Or- 
khanie — Wounded men — Seyerity of the traffic — 
Soldiers' graves — Shoes made of bullock-hide — The 
soldiers* knapsacks — The refugees — The Pomaks — 
Tlieir religion — Deserted wounded — Hard-hearted- 
ness of a Bulgarian driver — We put the wounded 
under the care of a Turk, and soon after reach 
Orkhanie — ^We there find our party at dinner— I am 
put in the seat of honour. 

4 

Oct. 20th. — We had to wait about an hour be- 
fore we could get off, as there were a pontoon 
train and some hundreds of arabas, loaded with 
grain for Plevna, going up, and some hundreds 
of other arabas, containing the wounded 
and refugee families, coming down. In the 
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latter convoy I observed two Russian field- 
pieces which had been taken in a skirmish 
on the Plevna road. 

At last, when these had all defiled, we 
set our train in motion to ascend the 
mountain, having sixteen bullocks yoked to 
one ambulance, and twelve to that ambu- 
lance to which I had attached the araba 
wheels (and which was only half loaded), 
and six to each of the arabas. 

The road was cut in the side of the 
mountain, and wound backwards and for- 
wards zigzag fashion, the turnings conse- 
quently being very sharp. 

At the first of these I had the mortification 
to see my single hitherto sound ambulance, 
with the wheel jammed against the side, be- 
ginning to topple. In another instant it 
would have been over, had I not quickly 
summoned nearly all the Bulgarians along- 
side, who held it up. The wheel, however, 
gave way, the spokes breaking short off. 

In almost less time than it takes to 
relate it, I had the bullocks out and 
a prop under the waggon; and in a few 
minutes, having supplied the place of the 
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broken wheel by one of those we had dis- 
mounted from the other waggon, we were on 
our way again. I then went to the head 
of the train, and at every turning we came to 
had the bullocks unyoked from each waggon, 
and got the Bulgarians to put their shoulders 
to it, and lift it bodily round ; and by this 
tedious process alone was I enabled to bring 
the train safely to the top of the mountain. 

Here, according to promise, I dismissed 
the old set of bullocks, and commenced the 
descent with four cows to each conveyance. 
Then I had, if possible, more difficulty than 
in the ascent; but as my amour-'propre was 
interested, I superintended the turning of 
each waggon myself, enforcing strict silence 
as a preliminary measure (for at first the 
Babel of tongues — Turkish, Italian, Bulgarian 
— ^was fearful) and giving the word of com- 
mand in my best Turkish. 

We found at the top a Turkish fort, 
and the officer in command came out and 
chatted with us. This was Kamarli. There 
were one or two well-placed batteries to 
command the road from both north and 
south ascents, but not sufficient guns. This 
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pass, if properly fortified, might be held for 
ever with a force of a few thousand, and 
against the whole Russian army. 

After our descent from the main range, we 
found ourselves in the defile of Orkhanie, which 
has a gradual descent to the plain of that 
name, winding round range after range of hills 
covered with low brushwood and some timber, 
principally beech. The autumnal tints caused 
this defile to appear at its best, and certainly 
it looked lovely. 

The hiUs on each side were perfectly 
inaccessible to artillery or cavalry, and only 
practicable to such troops as the Arnauts 
and the Tyrolese, a description of soldier 
in which Russia is peculiarly deficient. 

This pass, about twenty miles long, was 
crowded in its full length with one long 
chain of wounded and refugees ascending, 
and another of supplies for Plevna descending. 
I noticed a great many fresh graves, doubtless 
where some poor wounded soldier had ceased 
to suffer the agony of the jolting o^ the araba, 
and the load of the bullocks had been light- 
ened by transferring his body to the peaceful 
grave. 
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At every few yards was the carcase of a 
bullock, showing how severe the traffic had 
been. Their hides had been removed from all 
these, and converted into sandals for the 
troops. 

The Turkish soldier, the most economical 
in the world, on service does not even cost 
his Government for shoe-leather, as he shoes 
himself from the hides of the cattle that 
are slaughtered for the army, or that die on 
the road. The provident soldier will always 
have a couple of strips of hide seasoning in 
the bundle which, in place of a knapsack, he 
carries on his back. These are oblong, with 
small holes bored all round the edge, through 
which a string of the same hide is passed as a 
lace. They cover the foot, it having first been 
wrapped in rags, cloth, or anything to keep 
it enveloped, Uke a slipper, the string of 
hide being wound round the leg as far as 
the knee, after the fashion of a Calabrian 
peasant. 

For the whole of that day we continued 
our course through this beautiful defile, 
passing a continual stream of creaking 
arabas. 
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The refugees were renegade Mohammedan 
Bulgarians, or Pomaks, who seem to have 
inherited the failings of both races, the indo- 
lence of the Turk and the cowardice and 
treachery of the Bulgarian. Having sacri- 
ficed their religion to their worldly position, 
they are despised alike by Turks and Bul- 
gars; speaking only the Bulgarian lan- 
guage, while professing the faith of Islam 
— an anomalv. 

As we neared the end of this pass, the sun 
having disappeared behind the range, we came 
upon one araba, the last of the train, in which 
there were two wounded men, halted by the 
road-side. The poor fellows appealed to us 
for help. The Bulgarian driver, finding him- 
self last, and his bullocks knocked up, had 
taken the opportunity to run away, and had 
left them to their fate. The rest of the train 
were too far ahead to be stopped, so we quickly 
rigged one of our stretchers, and placing the 
men on it, carried them into the house of a 
Turk by the way-side. This man was not 
disposed to receive his wounded countrymen 
at first, and it required considerable taunting 
on my part to. induce him to see it in its 
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right light — " that here were we, of another 
country and religion, succouring the soldiers 
who were fighting for him and his home, 
while he refused even to admit them for a 
few hours into his house. Did he call that 
the proper feeling of an Osmanli?" 

After we had made them as comfortable 
as we could, and received their warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude, we went on our way ; 
but a few hundred yards farther on we 
met an empty araba, and thinking it would 
be better to send them on to get their 
wounds dressed, we returned again to the 
house, and carried them on the stretchers to 
the fresh araba, starting them in charge of a 
Turk, to follow the train. 

At about seven o'clock we reached 
Orkhanie, and after some difficulty found 
our party, who were established in the 
Jewish synagogue, where they had opened 
their mess, and had just finished dinner, 
seated roimd packing-cases, out of which 
a table had been extemporized. 

We were received with shouts of wel- 
come and considerable surprise was ex- 
pressed that we had actually got the 
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betes noireSf our ambulance waggons, over 
the Balkans. 

I had the seat of honour, next to Dr. Sarell, 
vacated for me, to whom I related our adven- 
tures, and received his thanks for the service 
I had rendered him. 

The members of the ambulance had 
quarters in different houses in the town, 
and I was told by Dr. Sarell that Douglas 
and I could take up ours in the operating- 
room of the hospital,-to which, being very tired, 
we were glad to retire at nine o'clock. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Orkhanie hospital — Pandemonium — A charnel-house 
— The surgeons' work commences — Dr. Macpherson 
— A musoum of bullets — Incapacity of the Turkish 
surgeons — ^Dr. Bond Moore's letter — Osman Pasha's 
want of consideration for his wounded — A hard day's 
work — Gratitude of the wounded — A strange super- 
stition — We start for Lukovitza — 6000 wounded 
from Plevna— Chefket Pasha's army — How Orkhanie 
might be defended — Trajan's Pass — Beouf Pasha's 
mistake at Shipka — We come upon the bodies of 
Bulgarians lying by the road — A wounded woman — 
The Turks try to persuade us that she is an idiot — 
Poma Keui —A great battle being fought — ^Where is 
Dr. Sarell? — My stirrup missing — How I recovered 
it — Lynch law administered by the zaptieh — We 
ride to Telliche — ^A post on the road to Plevna — ^An 
old acquaintance — My first Turkish master — Gabro- 
vitza — A convoy of arabas for Plevna — Telliche — 
Ismael Hakki Pasha — A hot position — ^Dr. Sarell 
leaves Telliche — The Bussian dead — ^A horrible sight 
— 200 wounded assassinated — Extermination 4 la Cir- 
cassienne — The hundred years' war between Bussia 
and Circassia — Dr. MacKellar leaves for England. 

The state of things in this hospital beggars 
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all description. The poor wounded lay on the 
floor in a confused mass, in the passages, in 
the rooms, on the staircase just as they had 
been brought in, with their uniform still on 
them; and some oE them, who had been 
wounded a fortnight ago, had only had their 
wounds bound up once, the bullets and pieces 
of shell still in them. The smell from the 
wounds was something fearful. 

Never shall I forget the night I passed 
in that pandemonium amidst the shouts of 
those not so badly wounded, the groans 
of the dying, and the cries for water. In 
the morning, on the floor of the building in 
which we slept, there were eight dead ! 

On showing me into my bedroom, the gen- 
tleman who acted as chambermaid had to 
caution me to be careful where I trod, till he 
struck a light, as operating had been going on 
all day, and the legs and arms were strewed 
about the floor. 

At daylight the next morning, 21st Octo- 
ber, after an hour or two of feverish sleep, 
the sleep only of fatigue, I sprang from 
my stretcher, already dressed as I was, and 
rushed out of doors to get a draught of fresh 
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air, and a little relief to my brain, still ringing 
with the awful cries of distress, which even in 
my sleep I had continued to hear all night. 

After a cup of coffee and a roll we all met at 
the hospital to work like niggers. I attached 
myself to the ward which had been told off to 
Dr. Macpherson. 

Here we found twelve patients in a small 
room where there ought not to have been 
more than six. One by one. we got the poor 
fellows into clean shirts, and taking a sec- 
tion of the floor at a time, had it well washed, 
arranged some palUasses stuffed with hay 
side by side, till the whole floor was covered 
with beds, and sprinkled the room with car- 
bolic acid, which killed the sickening smell 
which arises from old wounds. Dr. Macpher- 
son then commenced to dress the patients • 
wounds. 

These were something ayrful; they had 
never been properly dressed, although they 
were most of them a fortnight old; some 
were full of maggots, and poor fellows would 
almost inevitably die from wounds which, if 
attended to in time, would have now been 
almost healed. 

K 2 
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One of our party made a collection, quite a 
small museum, of bullets and pieces of shell 
extracted that morning, which had been some 
of them a month in the patients* body. 

So much for the Turkish surgeons, and yet 
with all this, Gazi Osman Pasha sent a mes- 
sage to Orkhanie, forbidding our ambulance 
to advance any farther 1 

I think it will not be out of place if I 
give an extract from the letter dated October 
15th, of the correspondent to the Standard 
of the 14th November : — 

" An unpleasant incident occurred yester- 
day, illustrating to its full extent the contempt 
for everything and anybody European which 
characterizes Osman Pasha. On the demand 
of Chefket Pasha, who was going to take the 
command at Orkhanie, Dr. Bond Moore, the 
director of the Adrianople Stafford . House 
Hospital, had joined the relieving forces, with 
several volunteers and a considerable amount 
of stores, there being, according to the avowal 
of Chefket and Kiazim Pashas, the most com- 
plete want of adequate medical assistance, 
both with their troops and at Plevna. Dr. 
MacKellar, delegate of Baron Mundy for 
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inspecting the Turkish hospitals, had also re- 
paired to Orkhanie with six English surgeons. 
Two German and two English doctors in the 
Turkish service had been directed by Temple 
Bey, surgeon-in-chief of the hospitals at 
Orkhanie, to reinforce this medical staff. 
These gentlemen, on arriving here, collectively 
reported themselves to Osman Pasha, who, 
instead of offering them assistance in any 
way, coolly told them that their services were 
not needed at Plevna, and that they had 
better go back at once to Sofia, as he did not 
intend to keep any wounded at Plevna, and 
considered himself amply provided with sur- 
geons. The lowest estimate I have heard of 
the wounded actually in this town is four 
thousand five hundred, not counting the sick ; 
six thousand is nearer the truth. There are, 
in all, nineteen doctors, most of whom, as is 
usually the case with the Levantine doctors 
in the Turkish service, are neither skilful nor 
energetic. The hospital arrangements are 
most wretched. Osman Pasha did not hesitate 
to refiise and to order away a body of surgeons 
who, in every other country, would have been 
received with open arms. The cost of trans- 
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port of the stores, the salary of the surgeons 
and volunteers during the time they spent in 
coming here, and other expenses, are calcu- 
lated at more than lOOOZ. 

" This is not the first occasion on which I 
have observed that Turkish Pashas, generally 
speaking, utterly neglect their wounded, nay, 
practise indirectly every possible means to 
get rid of them. Said a brigade-general to 
me, *I am not soft-hearted, but when 
Suleiman Pasha forced me to leave Eski 
Zaghra, taking only 158 out of 272 wounded 
menT had in my brigade with me, leaving the 
others to the merciless revenge of the Bul- 
garians, I did weep. Yet there was no 
necessity for this ; we were in no hurry, and 
could have obtained as many additional bullock 
carts as we wanted within a day's time/ And 
Reouf Pasha, after his flight to Karabunar, 
left dozens of severely wounded behind him, 
and for three entire days never thought of 
sending patrols to look after them. On the 
fourth day cavalry went with bullock-carts, 
and picked up a number of unfortunate beings 
in a state which horrified the two English 
surgeons present at Karabunar. After a long 
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experience with different Turkish armies in 
the field, it is my sincere conviction that most 
of the military Turkish Pashas neglect their 
wounded in a shameful manner, and that they 
only accept a certain number of European 
doctors in the Turkish service in order to be 
able to face European inquiries, and only 
tolerate the intervention of the English chari- 
table societies because they cannot help doing 
so. 

**The following is the translation of a 
letter in French, which was handed to-day 
to Osman Pasha, as a protest against his 
decision to remove all his wounded : — 



" To his Excellency the Muchir Osman Pasha. 

"Your Excellency, — I yesterday had the honour to 
receive your Excellency's reply, declining the assistance 
of myself and little staff of volunteers in the care of 
your wounded soldiers. 

"Your Excellency will permit me to point out that 
previously to personally applying for permission to serve, 
I had inspected the various houses full of wounded 
Ottoman subjects in Plevna, and had convinced myself 
of the ui^ent need for immediate help. 

" It was my painful duty to see amongst those 50OU 
wounded men fever, famine, and gangrene, feasting side by 
side with small-pox on your Excellency's crippled soldiers. 

" In accordance with your Excellency's order I leavo 
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your camp to-morrow, together with the mules kindly 
lent to me by his Excellency Kiazin Pasha for the trans- 
port of my cacolets and the escort of his Excellency 
Chefket Pasha, which has been guarding the Stafford 
House stores from Orkhanie. 

" Humanity will not allow me to deprive your Excel- 
lency's unfortunate men of the comforts sent out from 
England for them ; I have therefore given over to your 
Excellency's chief Turkish sui^eon, Colonel Hassil Bey, 
the whole of the medicines, bandages, stretcheis, ap- 
pliances, soup, &c., which I brought with me, since it is 
your Excellency's wish that an English surgeon should 
not administer them. 

*' I should not be doing my duty as the only Stafford 
House surgeon here, were I not to urgently protest in 
my professional capacity on their behalf against the un- 
necessary transport of wounded to Sofia. The villages 
of Lukovitche, Jablanitza, and the town of Orkhanie are 
ready to receive them ; and to transport to Sofia men in 
the deplorable condition in which I have found them 
to-day will result only in sowing the Orkhanie Pass with 
corpses. 

** I remain, your Excellency's humble servant, 

" R. Bond Mooeb, Stafford House. 

"Plevna, 15th October, ]877." 

We had met Dr. Bond Moore at the end 
of the Orkhanie Pass on his way back to 
Sophia, and had stopped to chat with him. 
He was overflowing with indignation against 
Osman Pasha, for the want of consideration 
he had shown for his wounded in Plevna. 
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I think I have shown a few pages farther 
back, that when we passed, only a week after 
Dr. Bond Moore's letter, his words were 
already beginning to be verified, that, to 
remove the wounded to Sophia would be to 
" sow the Orkhanie Pass with corpses." For 
had we not found every fewyards a newly-made 
grave ? However justified Osman Pasha was 
in clearing out his wounded from Plevna, I 
think he is much to be blamed for the order 
he sent to detain our ambulance at Orkhanie. 
Notwithstanding this order. Dr. Sarell very 
properly resolved to advance to Lukovitza 
half way between Plevna and Orkhanie, 
and establish there a dressing-depot with a 
surgeon and dresser, to make a break in the 
five days from Plevna to Orkhanie, a journey 
which the wounded must otherwise perform 
without having their bandages removed, a 
measure which no doubt would be the saving 
of many lives, and the alleviation of much 
pain. 

To return to the affairs of our particular 
ward — it took Dr. Macpherson and myself the 
whole day to get it into something like order. 
The faces of the men after they had been 
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dressed, and with clean shirts on, were different 
to what they had been when we first made our 
appearance among them. What a change 
the hands of a few gentle women could have 
worked in that hospital ! I did ray best; fed 
those who could not feed themselves, put 
them into more comfortable positions, covered 
their legs with an extra blanket or great coat 
when they were cold, and was much touched 
by the gratitude the poor fellows showed. 
They kissed the hand that helped them over 
and over again, stroking me down lovingly, 
and invoking all sorts of blessings from 
Allah. Once or twice, while holding a patient 
whose wounds were being dressed, my feel- 
ings were too much for me, and I was obliged 
to turn away my head to hide my face fi^om 
the poor sufferer, who might take from it a 
serious view of his own case. Many of them 
were wounded in two places, some of them 
in four; one man, whose reason was gone, 
had his head laid open by a sabre-cut. 

The following day, October 22nd, the 
surgeons made a selection of the cases they 
recommended for amputation. Many of these 
were almost desperate, owing to the time 
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the patient had been neglected, and the low 
nervous state into which he had consequently 
sunk. Before operating it was^ necessary, 
by order of the Sultan, to obtain the patient's 
free consent; the reason for this is founded 
on a certain superstition of the Mohammedan 
faith. The Moslems believe that as they die, 
not only will their spirit, but their body, 
reappear in the next world ; and many a 
devout follower of Mohammed will face the 
certainty of death, sooner than appear before 
his Prophet minus an arm or a leg. The 
loss of a limb being a mode of punishment 
under the old Mohammedan law, they dread 
being mistaken for culprits, instead of heroes, 
by their Prophet. 

As soon as the advance to Lukovitza was 
decided upon. Dr. MacKellar and T began to 
prepare for the expedition. We went to the 
Caimaoam, who requisitioned a couple of 
arabas for us. These I took round to the 
house we had converted into the ambulance 
store, and had them packed. We still wanted 
a trap to carry the medical stores and light 
baggage. A sharp servant of Dr. MacKellar's 
had been told to look out for one. He soon 
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came i^unning in to tell us tliat an empty 
britzka was then going down the main street 
of the town on its way back to Sophia. This 
was a chance not to be lost ; so we instantly 
gave chase, and came up with the britzka 
from behind, unseen by the driver, just as he 
stopped outside the town to feed his horses, 
thinking he was safe from pursuit. Dr. Mac- 
Kellar sprang to their heads, while I mounted 
the box-seat of the britzka. The owner was 
a Turk, and showed some fight. He jumped 
up by my side and drove off. A struggle for 
the reins ensued, when, at Dr. MacKellar's 
suggestion, I took the disgusted Turk by the 
back of the neck and threw him into the 
road. By this time a zaptieh was on the 
scene. Dr. MacKellar, flourishing the Sultan's 
firman in his face, enlisted the new arrival on 
our side, and the Turk was marched back in 
triumph. I did not lose sight of him till, his 
britzka loaded and under the charge of our 
own escort (the sergeant of which had my 
special order to watch him), he was on the 
road for Lukovitza. This was a bit of requi- 
sitioning I rather enjoyed, as it was the first 
Turk I had seen subjected to it. 
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The man was very polite when I met him 
again at Lukovitza, and, I think, was filled 
with respect for the giaour who had dared to 
lay forcible hands upon a Turk, and one with 
his kummerbund, like that of all his kind, 
bristling with knives and pistols. 

On the morning of the 23rd of October, 
a party of us, consisting of Dr. Sarell, Dr. 
MacKellar, Dr. Pinkerton, Dr. Vachell, M. 
Lorando, Douglas, Temple Bey, Turkish prin-. 
cipal Medical OflBcer at Orkhanie (late Sur- 
geon 18th Royal Irish, in the Crimea, having 
been twenty years in Turkish service), my- 
self, three of the Levantine stafP, and three 
servants, started for Lukovitza. The organi- 
zation of this expedition was left to me, and I 
had had the hospital stores, and provisions for 
a fortnight, for the party we were going to 
leave at Lukovitza, with two tents and twenty 
brancards, packed and started off the night 
before, so that we had nothing to do, after dress- 
ing the more slightly wounded in a train which 
arrived fi'om Plevna en route for Sophia, but 
to mount our horses and be off. The hos- 
pitals at Orkhanie were only intended for 
serious cases, which were too bad to under- 
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take the journey to Sophia — and at this 
time daily trains were passing through with 
wounded from Plevna. Osman Pasha was 
clearing out all his wounded, to the nuinber 
of upwards of 6000. 

We left Orkhanie at twelve o'clock mid-day 
on the 23rd October. Drs. MacKellar, Va- 
ohell, Manoorie, Douglas, and myself, being 
mounted, started off at a brisk trot, having 
arranged with Dr. Sarell, who followed with 
the remainder in two carriages, to rendezvous 
that night at Lukovitza. Just outside the 
town we passed the camp of Chefket Pasha's 
little army, said to number 15,000 men. 

Orkhanie stands in a little plain surrounded 
by mountains. The range which we had to 
pass to get out of .this punch-bowl was not 
very high, and there was little or no ascent 
from it, as we threaded our way through a 
defile. Here another very good stand could 
be made by the Turks. In fact, considering 
that the Russians would first have to pass 
this range, before they could get to Orkhanie, 
and then the much greater difficulty of the 
Orkhanie Pass, to be faced before arriving at 
Sophia, when there would still remain the 
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almost as formidable passage of Trajan's Pass, 
sometimes called the Ichtiman Pass, three 
ranges of mountains in all, — I say that if the 
Turks will only defend this line of advance 
into RoumeUa with anything like spirit, it 
will be utterly impossible for the Russians to 
penetrate by this route into Roumelia. There 
remains then only Shipka, and with regard to 
the defence of that line a large force should 
be kept in the Kesanlik plain, for if, on the 
fall of Plevna, the Russians have a general 
amongst them, it is there they will try to 
break through. Once down on the Kesanlik 
plain, which the guns of Fort Nicholas com- 
mand, there will be nothing between them 
and Adrianople, via Eski Zaghra, — the low 
range of hills on this side of Eski Zaghra 
being accessible for artillery and cavalry on 
both sides of the pass. 

It is of course possible that Russ^'a may 
think both these passages nuts too hard to 
crack, and may prefer to give Prince Milan 
orders to declare war, and after reducing 
Widdin, advance down the valley of the 
Timok, to co-operate with the army of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. 
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. But tte Turkish force now in the plain 
at Shipka would make no stand against 
even a strong reconnoitring force led 
thrdugh the various passes, well known 
to the Bulsfarians on both sides of the 
Shipka. Reouf Pasha's camp, which is only 
fortified on one side, that facing the moun- 
tains, and being quite open at the rear, would 
be easily carried, if taken in reverse ; the 
positions in the Balkans at Shipka would be 
completely turned, and their garrisons, with 
all the guns in position unable to descend, 
would have to surrender at discretion.* At 
the time I write this, the sketch I could give 
of the situation at Shipka would be worth 
anything to the Russian generals ; but if these 
memoirs ever come to be published, it will 
not be till long after the question is settled. 
To resume our travels. 

In the pass we saw the bodies of Bul- 
garians lying by the road-side, some of 
whom could not have been dead many 
hours. These men had certainly been mur- 
dered, for there had been no fighting here. 

* This was written at Novgorod, and what is here 
foreshadowed has since actually come to pass. 
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A little farther on we were startled by groana 
coming from the other side of the ditch, and 
there we found, lying on a bed of rushes 
covered over with straw, a young and good- 
looking Bulgarian woman. There was a 
Turkish encampment close by, and from it 
we sought an explanation of this woman^s 
state. The Turks wanted to persuade us at 
first that the woman was an idiot who sought 
alms by the road-side, but we made one of 
them who talked Bulgarian to come with us, 
and from the poor creature herself we learned 
that she was wounded in the foot, and had 
been there for many days. We examined her 
foot, and found it half eaten off by gangrene. 
Both Dr. MacKellar and myself were deter- 
mined that we would not leave her there to 
die, yet there was absolutely no means of 
moving her that night, so we decided to send 
one of the arabas back from Lukovitza the 
next morning. 

About two miles brought us to Poma Keui, 
a very pretty village on the side of a hill, where 
we found the arabas containing our stores drawn 
up on an open space by the road-side. They 
had been stopped by the Binbashi in charge 

L 
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of the post, who would not allow them to pro- 
ceed any farther. It being then dark, we were 
told b J the ofl&cer of the picket that we could 
not go any farther that night. We accordingly 
went on a hunting expedition for a house, and 
at last found one, out of which, however, we 
had previously to expel the lawful proprietor, 
a Mussulman, who was luckily without his 
family. We now returned to the main road 
for our arabas, and leaving word, with the 
officer of the picket stationed on the high 
road, where Dr. Sarell and the carriage 
party would find us, we returned to our 
quarters, — to a good fire, some lambs' frj and 
tea, with a glass of grog afterwards. Ten 
o'clock arriving without the other party 
putting in an appearance, we laid four of 
the brancards on the floor, having brought 
twenty with us from Orkhanie, and were 
soon fast asleep. 

The next morning we were up at day- 
light, and very shortly afterwards heard 
heavy firing a few miles from us, with the 
rattle of musketry. This increasing in 
volume, it wa*s evident to me that a great 
battle was being fought not many miles 
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from US, and I was particularly eager to 
get on and see it. But where were Dr. 
Sarell and his party ? Besides I had de- 
termined not to desert the poor Bulgarian 
girl. I had ordered one of our escort, a Cir- 
cassian sergeant, to take one of the arabas 
and go back and fetch her. He flatly refused 
to go back for the giaour woman, and said 
she had been there for three weeks and was 
mad. I resolved therefore to go back myself, 
and ordered him to accompany me. As he 
was responsible for my safety he was obliged 
to do this. Accordingly Dr. MacKellar and I 
ordered our horses to be brought out. When 
mine appeared there was only one stirrup 
on the saddle ; the other had evidently been 
stolen, for I put the horse in the stable 
myself, dismounting at the door. A great 
stir was ostensibly made to find the missing 
stirrup and leather ; but seeing that it was not 
likely to turn up unless some decision was 
shown, I called the zaptieh we had with us^ 
told him that I was a Miralay (Colonel) of 
the new Gendarmerie force, that, unless the 
stirrup leather was found in ten minutes, I 
should proceed on my journey, and report 

L 2 
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him to the Minister of Police, who would 
dismiss him from his lucrative post ; and to 
make some show of being in earnest, I made 
him enter in my note-book his name, his 
village, and the name of his officer. Being 
frightened lest he might not be allowed to rob 
Bulgarians any longer with impunity, but be 
instead himself drafted into the army, my 
gentleman began to bestir himself, and to lay 
about him amongst the crowd of lookers-on, 
inhabitants of the village, who had come to 
stare. The result was that in a few minutes 
one of these latter came out of a shed, which 
was used as a straw-loft, with the stirrup in his 
hand, where doubtless he himself had hidden 
it. The zaptieh then administered a little 
summary justice, and with a great deal of 
noise and shouting the bystanders (with the 
exception of the man who had " found " the 
stirrup and who was of course the real culprit) 
were seized one by one, laid flat on their 
faces, and received a bastinadoing adminis- 
tered with a broom-stick by the zaptieh. 
This is Turkish justice ! But the scene was 
so ridiculous that we could none of us do 
anything but hold our sides with laughter. 
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Dr. MacKellar and mysalf then started back 
to fetch the Bulgarian girl. One mile from 
the village we met the two carriages containiDg 
Dr. Sarell, Temple Bey, and party, who had 
spent a miserable night at Jablanitza. Their 
wraps being with us, they had made the best 
beds they could on the divans at the khan at 
that place, and had found it very cold. Tra- 
velling in Turkey, you do not find such a thing 
as an hotel. The last we had passed was 
at Adrianople. In the Turkish khans you 
are supposed to bring your own beds, and 
are lucky if you find so much as a divan to 
sleep upon. 

We f oimd the poor creature whom we were 
in search of lying just where we had left her 
the night before, and had her put into the 
araba and taken on to Lukovitza, where she 
would be attended to by Dr. Pinkerton, who 
was going to remain there with a dresser. 

Dr. MacKellar and I now galloped on to 
Lukovitza, which we thought was the scene 
of the fighting which was still raging ; but 
when we arrived there, we found that it was 
about five miles farther on, at a place called 
Telliche, one of the fortified posts established 
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by Chefket Pasha to keep open the road into 
Plevna. We had passed another of these 
posts on the top of the hill before entering 
Lukovitza. Lukovitza is a pretty little town 
in a valley on a tributary of the Isker. The 
Russians had been driven out of it by 
Chefket Pasha, when he pushed his convoy 
of provisions into Plevna. Before retreating, 
they had burnt a rather handsome bridge 
across the river. 

As we reached the top of the hill, before 
descending into Lukovitza, we met a train 
of wounded going back to Orkhanie, 
"which was halted there. On passing these 
I heard one of them calling to me, 
" Bffendi 1 Effendi ! " and going up to the 
araba, I recognized a young Turkish farmer, 
who had been my fellow-passenger on board 
the Trieste boat from Syra to Constantinople, 
and who had given me my iSrst lessons in 
Turkish. I had then with me a Turkish 
grammar and vocabulary which I had 
bought in London before starting, and was 
studying the elements of Turkish on my way 
out. As I read the Turkish words out to 
him, he had given me the correct pronuncia- 
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tion, keeping the passengers on the quarter- 
deck in a roai» of laughter by his wonderful 
power of illustrating in pantomime the 
meaning of each word as he uttered it. 
He was now in the Zouave uniform of the 
Turkish Nizams (regular troops of the line), 
and had been wounded in the leg in one of 
the last attacks which the Russians had made 
upon Plevna. I emptied all the loose silver 
I had in my pocket into his hand for old 
acquaintance' sake, and also gave him a note 
to young Jennings of our ambulance, whom we 
had left at Orkhanie, asking him to look after 

him as a friend of mine. 

> 

We had to wait at Lukovitza for Dr. 
Sarell's party, which we had passed on the 
road, so we spent the time in selecting a 
house for Dr. Pinkerton's head dressing, 
quarters. We had no difficulty in doing 
this, as the village was deserted, and pitched 
upon one which we caused to be swept and 
garnished ; it was on the main road, and had 
a splendid litter yard covered with clean 
straw, where the wounded could be laid while 
their wounds were being dressed. To our 
surprise, Dr. Sarell, on his arrival, instead of 
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pushing on to the scene of action, stopped 
here for Inncheon, although the firing was 
still distinctly audible. After luncheon, 
about fiye p.m., we started again for, the 
scene of action ; passed another post just out 
of Lukovitza, which could hardly be called 
fortified, as it only consisted of a very 
shallow bank, by way of a breastwork. The 
men (Nizams, regular troops of the line) were 
all ready for the enemy, had their rifles laid 
on the parapet, every now and then squint- 
ing along them, quite eager to be engaged. 
About a mile and a half farther on we came 
upon another of these posts, Gabrovitza, 
on a good position on the top of a hill, but 
not half fortified. Here was a considerable 
encampment of infantry and cavalry, and 
lying behind the hill a convoy of about 2000 
arabas of provisions, systematically parked 
in divisions, waiting the arrival of others still 
on the way to push into Plevna. 

We were stopped here by the colonel in 
command, who told us that he could not let 
us pass that night ; that the Russians had been 
repulsed at Telliche, a post about three miles 
and a half further on. [Not a word did he 
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say about Gomi Dubnek, where the Turkish 
arms had that day suffered the first serious 
reverse of the war : but more of this here- 
after when I come to it.] Next morning we 
might ^o through as early as we liked. 

Accordingly, back we went to Lukovitza, 
where the English party of us spent a very 
jolly night in what had been the coffee-shop 
of the village, with a magnificent fire of wood 
on the hearth. This was needed, as there 
was a slight frost outside, and there were 
only shutters without glass to the windows 
of our abode. 

Before daylight next morning we were stir- 
ring, and after a hurried breakfast started 
for Telliche, which we reached about nine 
o'clock. Here we found forty-nine wounded 
from the fight of the day before. The 
village lay in a hollow, beyond which there 
was a steep ascent. At the top of this 
ascent was a breastwork of sods and earth 
in the form of a horseshoe, at the toe of 
which there was an opening for the road to 
pass through. This posj was armed with 
four six-pounder field-guns, and manned by 
4000 Nizams of the Bosnian battalions. 
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There was also about a squadron, I should 
say, of cavalry employed as videttes, keeping 
open the communications with the other posts 
in rear, and extended some distance out on 
the right flank of the Plevna road. 

Passing the deserted khan of the village, 
which, being the largest building in the 
place, had been used as a refuge for the 
wounded, we mounted the hill, and intro- 
duced ourselves to Ismael Hakki Pasha, the 
commandant, a little fat man, with quite a 
Tichborne corporation, who was all smiles and 
jollity. He told us that the Russians were at 
that moment making a demonstration against 
him ; and, sure enough, on looking along the 
road, which for about a mile was quite 
straight and level, there, on each side of it and 
stretching across it, were cavalry skirmishers, 
and behind them four black masses, one on 
the road,, and the others on either side. These, 
with a field-glass the chief of the staff* lent me, 
I could distinctly make out to be battalions 
in motion. What there was behind them we 
could not tell, as the ground fell, but to me 
the force had all the appearance of the van* 
guard of a large army, and I told the pasha 
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that I expected before half an hour he would 
have a fresh attack. Even then the field- 
pieces in his work could have caused con- 
siderable consternation amongst those dark 
masses, and I wondered why he did not open 
fire, for the cavalry were within half a mile. 
At this period Dr. Sarell called us all away 
to attend to the wounded, and we descended 
the hill to the village. The side of that hill 
appeared to have been a hot place, for it was 
covered with corpses, both of man and beast. 
The khan, too, seemed to have been a mark 
for the enemy's artiUery, for there was more 
than one shot hole in its walls. A shell had 
entered at one corner, exploded in one of the 
rooms, and a splinter of it smashing through 
the door, had killed a soldier on the other side, 
who must have been just on the point of en- 
tering. His mangled corpse still lay on the 
threshold. We had soon dressed the wounded, 
who were put into arabas, and sent off to Or- 
khanie. Dr. Sarell then called me on one side, 
and asked my opinion whether, as the head of 
the ambulance, it was not his duty to retire 
from Telliche, which was evidently on the point 
of being cut off. I told him I thought that he 
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was justified in going back with the bulk of 
the party he had brought with him, but that 
some ought to be left, as an attack seemed 
imminent ; and that as a field ambulance our 
proper work was evidently going to com- 
mence there at once. I volunteered to 
remain myself; and on his asking the others, 
the three Englishmen, Dr. MacKellar, Dr. 
Vachell, and Mr. Douglas, offered to remain 
with rae» As an interpreter was wanted, M. 
Lorando, a French Levantine, was asked if 
he would remain until an Englishman of the 
name of Atkinson, who had been engaged as 
dragoman, and who was at Orkhanie, could 
be sent up to relieve him. M. Lorando 
agreed to this ; and the remainder, after 
bidding us good-bye, and promising to send 
U3 half of the stores which were at Luko- 
vitza, took their departure. 

We now picked out a cosy little cottage, with 
a stable for our horses, enclosed by a wall, 
where we fixed a long pole with one of the 
small flags of the Red Crescent on the roof, 
and began to inake ourselves as comfortable 
as we could under the circumstances by rig- 
ging up five stretchers for beds. In the after- 
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noon we went to the breastwork behind which 
the pasha had his hut (just like one of our 
Crimean huts) dug out, to pay our respects. 
Finding him asleep, we «.sked leave from the 
officer next in command to go out and see the 
Russian dead, who were said to be lying close 
up to the work. I wanted to be able to judge 
what sort of a fight the Russians had shown. 
This was granted to us, and a bugler sent 
with us. 

About forty yards from the breastwork, we 
came upon such a sight as perfectly horrified 
us. There were the white bodies of the Rus- 
sian guardsmen stark naked, some with their 
heads cut off, some with their ears and noses, 
some hacked across the face with sword-cuts, 
and others covered with the wounds of 
bullets fi'om revolvers, which had been held 
close enough for the powder to burn the skin. 
On examining these carefully it was easy to 
see where the first wound had been given, 
and this turned out almost invariably to be 
in the leg. Those who had been shot 
through the head or through the heart 
were stripped, but otherwise untouched. It 
was evident that they had not needed a 
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coup de grdee^ but that the unfortunates, 
who could not run away, although perhaps 
only slightly wounded, had been cruelly 
murdered. 

Dr. MacKellar called me solemnly to wit- 
ness what we saw, and we turned back to our 
cottage, sick at heart, and disgusted with the 
cause of the Turks, to which before we had 
been warmly attached. Here, within 1 00 yards 
of the pasha's hut, were lying upwards of 200 
bodies of gallant soldiers, who must have 
been simply assassinated. There were about 
300 dead altogether. Of course, as English- 
men, we were more than horrified at these 
sights; we were profoundly depressed; in 
fact, our party, for the few days we were 
together, never recovered from the gloom 
which that spectacle had cast over it. This 
horrid crime was the work of the Circas- 
sians. We had met some of these men on 
the road between Lukovitza and Telliche, 
wearing the gold-laced uniforms of the 
Russian guards, each of them having a 
Berdan rifle slung across his back, with which 
the guards alone of all the Russian troops 
are armed ; these they were offering for sale. 
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We should, hoT^ever, in fairness judge these 
men by the light of M. Schuyler's story of the 
Khivan war. There we can read that, only a 
few years ago, a Russian General gave orders 
to his Cossacks to exterminate, " in the Cir- 
cassian fashion,'*^ a whole tribe, men, women, 
and children, whose only apparent fault was 
their inability to pay a certain fine which 
had been imposed upon them. The Cossacks 
knew well what " in the Circassian fashion " 
meant ; but in case my readers do not, I may 
refer them to the history of nearly a cen- 
tury's war between the Russians and Cir- 
cassians. Applying the case to ourselves, 
let us suppose that our fathers were thriving 
farmers in Devonshire, that the Welsh, wish- 
ing to possess their lands and meeting with re- 
sistance, had murdered not only them, but our 
mothers, sisters, and brothers, some of them 
fiucking infants, with every circumstance of 
the most wanton cruelty ; supposing too that 
instead of being brought up in the precepts of 
the religion of "peace and goodwill," we only 
knew one similar to that of the Israelites, 
whose positive duty it was to slay and utterly 
destroy the heathen : should we then, I say, 
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with the vision fresh in our' minds of those 
sisters and brothers, the innocent playfellows 
of our childhood, murdered before our eyes — 
when moreover we ourselves had been driven 
from our dearly loved homes to a strange 
land, and followed across the sea to that 
fostering land by our ruthless enemies — should 
we, when an opportunity of revenge offered 
itself, have shown much more mercy than did 
the Circassians on this occasion ? This is a 
question I leave to the Philo-Russians of Bug- 
land, if they can put themselves in imagina- 
tion in the place of this persecuted race, which, 
modern history tells us, before Eussia cast a 
covetous eye on their thriving homesteads, was 
a peaceful pastoral people. For it is beyond 
dispute that the Circassian, such as we find 
him in the present day, is the produce of 
100 years of ruthless war against the most 
unscrupulous enemy. 

If any apology could suffice for the guilt 
of which we saw the evidence on the glacis of 
Telliche, it was being furnished at the very 
same moment that those cruelties were being 
performed, and at not three miles' distance, 
at Gorni Dubnek, which post the Russians 
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had that day taken. But this is to anticipate : 
I will tell this story when I come to it, leaving 
my impartial readers to cast the balance be- 
tween Christians and Mohammedans. 

The next day, the 26th, Dr. MacKellar took 
his departure for Orkhanie, en route for 
England, his engagements as surgeon to St. 
Thomas's Hospital imperatively demanding 
his return. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Our table and chairs — A rather uncomfortable situation — 
Under a rain of splinters of shell — Explosion of shell 
at close quarters — ^Village built of mud — Kussian 
breach of the Geneva Convention — A sudden lull 
— The Pasha's surrender — M. Lorando's proposal — 
Our doubts on the Kussian mode of treating their 
prisoners — Contrast between the conqueror and the 
conquered — ^A very polite Russian officer, who was 
formerly Ignatieff 's secretary — His military career — 
Fearfully mangled gunners — Courage of the Turkish 
soldiers — The mistakes of Chefket Pasha. 

On the morning of the 28th October we were 
sitting at breakfast, round a table, which we 
had extemporized out of a shutter of the 
village mosque, nailed on to a barrel, with 
four smaller barrels for seats, congratulating 
ourselves upon this luxury, not having enjoyed 
a table for some time, and upon our general 
prospects of comfort, with our stores of tea, 
sugar, potted meats, three bottles of rum, 
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half a sheep hanging in the larder, and were 
planning a raid to come off that night against 
an enormous flock of pigeons, whose roost- 
ing-place we had discovered in the roof of one 
of the deserted houses of the village, when 
suddenly a shell burst over our cottage, and 
we were brought back from our visions of 
peace and comfort to the reahties of war by 
the melancholy sound of the splinters as they 
hurtled through the air over our heads, and 
pitched in the roof of a house a few doors 
from us. This was quickly followed by 
another and another, and in a few seconds it 
was evident that an attack had commenced 
upon our post. 

I instantly gave orders for the things to be 
packed and loaded in the arabas, and our 
horses to be saddled. Lending a hand our- 
selves, in half an hour our stores were packed, 
and under a rain of splinters of shell, we 
sallied irom our cottage to the main street of 
the village, which was also the main road. 
Here we took up our position outside the 
khan, and in a few minutes, forgetting per- 
force our own danger, were busy in attending 
to the wounded men who were pouring in fast, 
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the road all round us meanwliile being 
ploughed by the splinters of shells. Once 
or twice we were covered with the dust 
caused by the explosion of a shell. One 
of these ugly visitors fell about a yard from 
us, and if the fuse had been good for anything, 
I should not have been writing these memoirs 
at the present moment, but it buried itself in 
the hedge, covering me with dust, and never 
exploded. 

The Russian batteries were in position on 
three sides of the village, and we were exposed 
to the cross-fire of no less than ninety-six 
pieces of artillery. There was no shelter to 
be found anywhere, for the village was only 
built of mud, and it might as well have been 
of paper. However, we moved into the khan, 
where at any rate we were out of sight, 
leaving our horses in the yard, one of which, 
Dr. Vachell's, was wounded by a splinter 
of shell. But here the splinters came into 
the rooms where we were dressing the 
wounded. Thinking that, perhaps, the small 
flag of the Red Crescent could not be seen, 
we hung out the large one. This, however, 
was the signal for a battery opposite us to 
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turn its six guns upon us, and we had so 
warm a time of it that we found it necessary 
to tell off one of the party to watch this 
battery. When it fired the word "down" 
was given, and we all threw ourselves on our 
faces by our patients : this alone saved us. 
From the wounded now coming in, we heard 
that things were going badly for our side; 
the whole of our four guns were dismounted, 
and the gunners killed ; and presently we saw 
the horses of one of these guns, all greys, 
without the gun, passing down the main 
street of the village, and covered with blood. 
The Russians would not deliver the assault ; 
and^the Turks, waiting as usual for them to 
come within point-blank range of their rifles, 
had not fired a shot, although an EngUsh 
marksman could have picked off the Russian 
gunners, and compelled them to take their 
guns farther back, which meant out of sight, 
for the nature of the ground was such that 
they had to place them within 1000 yards of 
the breastworks. Where we were we could 
plainly see the men standing by the guns 
going through the loading. At about four 
p.m. there was a sudden lull. After a few 
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minutes the Turkish cavalry came galloping 
through the village, with the cry, "The 
Pasha has surrendered." 

M. Lorando proposed that we should mount 
our horses, and fly with the cavalry. Nothing 
was easier, for the road in rear was open, and 
two seconds would have placed us in the mid- 
die of the fugitives. But we had our duty to 
do. We had been left to succour the wounded, 
and must stand by them at any personal 
risk. After seeing the way the Turks treated 
those who fell into their hands, Lorando 
expected a similar fate from the Russians ; 
and I confess I had my doubts, whether, had 
the place been taken by storm, we might not 
have been slaughtered all the more readily 
for the badge we had on our arm, which an 
ignorant Cossack would probably not connect 
with that of the Red Cross, especially after 
the way in which our flag had drawn the fire. 
I had reason before many days to repent that 
we had not followed Lorando's suggestion; 
and had we known the treatment we were to 
receive, and which (as I write this, in the 
ancient city of Novgorod, a prisoner of war) 
I am still receiving, we should have been 
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justified in making our escape while we 
could. 

The Russian infantry, the guards, were now 
seen advancing by companies from all sides ; 
and in a few minutes the Turks were fallen 
in, and their arms thrown on the ground. 
Our work ought now to begin. Taking the 
brancards from the arabas, we managed, be- 
tween ourselves, the arabagees, and our 
servants, to carry them up to the top of the 
hill. Here we found Hakki Pasha, standing 
on a rise just inside the line of earthworks, 
surrounded by what was left of his staff and 
officers, about five in all, while outside the 
work, a few yards from him, were General 
Gourko and his staff, all mounted on magni- 
ficent horses over sixteen hands high. The 
contrast between the rival generals was most 
striking. The Turk, crest-fallen and van- 
quished, with his small following of officers 
in their battle-stained, tattered uniforms, 
looked the personification of a beaten foe; 
while Gourko and his numerous staff in their 
brilliant uniforms represented a lady's idea 
of the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war, for these dandy guardsmen in their 
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polished boots, laced coats, and kid gloves, 
looked as if fresh from a St. Petersburg 
ball-room. 

Going straight up to General Gourko, I 
addressed him thus in French, " General, will 
you have the goodness to give me a party of 
guardsmen to remove the wounded ? " 

The General, most politely acceding to my 
request, ordered thirty guardsmen to be 
turned over to me. I then directed Vachell 
and Douglas to dress the wounded where 
they lay, when I would carry them off on 
stretchers. At this point a Russian officer, 
in Cossack uniform, with four crosses on his 
breast, two gold and two silver, seeing I was 
not getting on very fast with my party, as I 
could not speak Russian nor th^y BngUsh, 
came up and addressed me in English. He 
gave directions to the men to yoke such of 
the bullocks as were still left alive, to the 
empty arabas, and to transfer the men to 
these. He accompanied me hiinself to the 
hospital, and very kindly placed a sentry 
over our baggage and horses, which other- 
wise we should never have seen again. 

This affable, humane officer turned out to 
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be Prince Ts^r^t^lew, who had been General 
Ignatieff s Secretary at Constantinople, and 
had accompanied him to London, when, as 
Punch put it, the general came to consult 
Professor Derby as to what he had in his eye. 
Prince Tseretelew had thrown up his diplo- 
matic appointment on the outbreak of the 
war, and joined a Cossack regiment, himself 
a Georgian, as a private soldier. He very 
quickly and deservedly worked his way up to 
the rank which he then held, Officier d^ Or don- 
nance to General Gourko. It was he who as 
a sergeant dashed into Tirnova at the head of 
his men and took the place by a coup-de-main. 
In visiting the work to pick up the 
wounded, I was able to see the fearful havoc 
which the fire of the Russian artillery had 
made. The parapet in front of where each 
Turkish gun had been posted was reduced to 
about two feet in height, the gun-carriages 
were in spKnters ; the gunners were all 
lying dead by the guns, their bodies fearfully 
mangled, and some partly buried under the 
earth of which the parapet had been formed. 
The precision of the Russian fire, the artillery of 
the Guard, must have been magnificent ; but 
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from the first the result was only too in- 
evitable, the fire of ninety-six well-served nine- 
pounders of course immediately silenced the 
four six-pounders which were all the work 
possessed. The Turkish soldiers passively 
sustained the terrific fire which these guns 
kept up for five hours. To the Russian 
gunners, having the advantage of not being 
fired at in return, the affair was simply a bit 
of pretty artillery practice ; to the poor Turks, 
who were being practised upon, it was car- 
nage. And yet out of all that force of 4000 
men, not one left the breastwork unless 
. wounded. There was no carrying off of the 
wounded by hia comrades ; this is forbidden 
in the Turkish army; and those who found 
their way to us were those only who, wounded 
in the upper part of the body, were able to 
walk to us without assistance. We could get 
nobody to carry the brancards until, when 
the affair was over. General Gourko kindly 
gave us the Eussian soldiers. 

The grand mistake with regard to all these 
posts designed by Chef ket Pasha to keep open 
the road to Plevna, and supposed to be 
fortified under his directions, was that they 
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were not really fortified at all. The post at 
Telliche was strong enough to withstand the 
attack of infantry, but not the fire of artillery. 
I may here mention that, in my humble 
opinion, a grand mistake is made in these 
hastily constructed field-works in placing the 
ditch outside ; it is not big enough or deep 
enough to stop the rush of a storming party. 
The same amount of labour, expended on 
sinking a trench inside and throwing the 
earth outside, would have made Telliche 
tenable until reinforcements came up. The 
guns, instead of being defended by a bank 
over which they fired, would have been sunk 
into the solid ground, and would have fired 
through embrasures. They would have been 
comparatively safe from the horizontal fire 
brought against them, and could have easily 
depressed their fire so as to be available 
against infantry when close up to the work : 
whereas, placed as they were, their fire passed 
over the assailants' heads. 

The ordinary objection to this method 
could not be urged in this case, since the 
rain-water which would collect in the trench 
inside had a fall towards the rear. 
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It is probable that the capitulation of Ismail 
Hakki Pasha was unavoidable : it certainly 
saved a great expenditure of human life ; yet 
had Osman Pasha or some other Turkish 
generals been in his position, they might 
have held out, and perhaps forced General 
Gourko to deliver an assault ; and if this had 
been repulsed at first — as it not improbably 
might have been — Chefket Pasha, who was 
known to be on the march from Orkhanie ^ 
with 15,000 men, might have made his ap- 
pearance the next morning. The conduct of 
the last-mentioned general at any rate cannot 
be too contemptuously censured. He is the 
same man who made himself so notorious in 
the Bulgarian atrocities, and who, to satisfy 
England, was banished to Bagdad. He was 
recalled, however, on the outbreak of the war, 
having the reputation of being a good general, 
a reputation he has now certainly forfeited. 
The posts were sufl&ciently well chosen, and 
near enough to one another for the purpose 
of mutual support, but he should have re- 

^ I have learnt since that Chefket Pasha remained 
with his force inactive the whole of the 28th at Gabro- 
vitza, about four miles from Telliche. 
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mained on the ground to see them properly 
fortified and garrisoned, instead of keeping 
his 15,000 men and six batteries of guns 
unemployed at Orkhanie. If he did not feel 
himself strong enough to advance against 
Loftcha, he should have divided this force 
amongst the diflTerent half-finished forts and 
fortified them in a workmanlike manner, 
instead of leaving them as so many traps for 
the gallant soldiers who defended them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Capture of Gomi Dubnek — The turn of the war — Achmed 
Hefzi Pasha — Kussian barbarity — Osman Pasha's 
communications cut — Chefket Pasha's infatuation- — 
How Osman Pasha might have imperilled General 
Gourko's army — ^The Turks want a good general- 
in-chief — Each general has been working for his own 
interests — Has Osman Pasha read the history of any 
of the great strategists? — General Gourko — He 
promises we shall be sent to Rah ova — Prince 
Ts^retelew : " We do not intend to allow Turkey the 
appointment of her own gendarmes." 

It was now that we first learned the grave 
disaster which had befallen the Turkish arms 
in the loss of Gorni Dubnek, taken by the 
Russians on the 24th October. This was the 
fight of which I had heard the cannonade at 
seven in the morning of that day, while the 
search was being made for my missing stirrup- 
leather. Gorni Dubnek is only three miles 
from Plevna, being the first post on the 
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Orkhanie road, and the same distance from 
Telliche, which is consequently six miles from 
Plevna. The position of Gorni Dubnek, if 
properly fortified, would have been an admi- 
rable one. It consists of a plateau on the 
summit of a hill, over which the road runs. 
But here again there had been great remiss- 
ness. There was a sort of breastwork round 
the crest of the hill on three sides, but the 
fourth was quite unprotected. The Eussian 
batteries took up positions around the doomed 
place, and, after a bombardment of some 
hours, the guards advanced to the assault, 
but were again and again repulsed by the 
heroes who held it. Achmed Hefzi Pasha, 
the brave commandant, an Albanian, held 
out till five in the evening, in constant ex- 
pectation of succour from either Plevna or 
Telliche, and only when his men had fired 
their last round of ammimition did he think 
of surrender. He then called his officers 
together, and appealed to them whether under 
the desperate circumstances there was afiy 
other alternative. It was obvious that there 
was none. Accordingly the white shirt of 
the Hungarian surgeon was attached to a 
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pole and displayed by way of a flag of truce. 
This gentleman, whom I met afterwards in 
Russia, gave me an account of this most 
gallant defence, which only wanted a success- 
ful issue to be reckoned one of the noblest 
exploits of the war. He assured me the 
Russians continued to fire on the Turks for 
some time after the surrender, and even after 
the works were in their hands, and further 
that they were guilty of an act of gross bar- 
barity in setting fire to the Turkish lines, 
consisting of huts built of the dry branches 
of trees, thus burning alive many wounded 
who lay within them. - 

The gallant band which held, against enor- 
mous odds of men and guns, this half-fortified 
post fi'om seven a.m. to five p.m. consisted of 
3250 infantry and 250 cavalry, more than 
two-thirds of whom were killed or wounded. 
Aided, however, by the advantage of position 
the garrison inflicted a loss on their assailants 
of more than their own total strength.,^ Rus- 
sian officers themselves bore generous testi- 
mony to the extraordinary tenacity with 
which Achmed Hefzi still clung to his charge, 
long after his surrender would have been 
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justified. Had lie received the support he 
was entitled to expect from Telliche, and still 
more from Plevna, the disasters which after- 
wards came in quick succession upon the 
Turkish arms might have been long delayed, 
if not altogether averted. 

On the same day a force of four battalions 
of the Russian Guard and two batteries of 
horse artillery had been moved towards 
Telliche. Eussian oflficers state that this 
demonstration was intended only to repress 
any attempt that might be made on the part 
of the Telliche garrison to afford succour to 
Gorni Dubnek in its extremity, but that the 
battalions of the Guard newly arrived from 
Eussia, and burning to distinguish themselves, 
could not be restrained, and so converted, 
without orders, what was meant as a mere 
feint into a real and fierce attack. Be this as 
it may, two separate and very determined 
attacks were made upon Telliche, which were 
repelled with severe loss to the Russians. 
Perhaps Hakki Pasha should have pushed 
his advantage, followed the retiring enemy, 
and endeavoured to effect a diversion in 
favour of Achmed Hefzi ; but I am not in 

N 
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a position to say confidently that lie ought 
to have done so. It is possible that his 
numerical strength was inadequate for this. 
But I confess myself unable to comprehend 
why Osman Pasha made no attempt to save 
an outwork of such importance as Gorni 
Dubnek. 

A sortie in force from Plevna would 
have placed a portion of the Russian 
force beleaguering Gorni Dubnek between 
two fires, and Osman Pasha might have 
inflicted a disaster instead of suffering one : 
for the loss of Gorni Dubnek did prove an 
irreparable disaster. The first arch of his 
bridge of safety was thus broken down. His 
communication with Orkhanie was severed. 
His line of retreat was cut. It is true that, 
on the following day, when it was too late, 
when Gorni Dubnek had fallen, he made in 
vain the effort to recover the lost position 
which would have sufficed abundantly to pre- 
serve it. But by that time the Russians had 
established themselves too solidly in the post 
of vantage to be dislodged. I cannot but 
therefore attribute to Osman Pasha, gallant 
Boldier and capable commander as he was, 
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the blame in great part of his own ruin. 
His excuse would probably be that he con- 
sidered the onus, of maintaining the line of 
communication secure, to rest upon the re- 
lieving forces under Chefket Pasha. There 
might be justice in this argument as regards 
Telliche and all the links in the chain between 
that post and Orkhanie, but hardly, I think, 
with reference to Gorni Dubnek, a place under 
his own eyes, only three miles from Plevna, 
of which it might almost be considered an 
outwork. 

If, however, the illustrious Osman Pasha 
showed himself at this critical period some- 
what remiss, Chefket Pasha was abso- 
lutely infatuated. There can be no doubt 
that, if he was really too weak to retake 
Gorni Dubnek at once, and so re-estabUsh 
the broken communication, he should have 
lost no time in withdrawing the garrison of 
Telliche, and of all the other posts on the 
Orkhanie road, to his own main body. These 
little garrisons were all too weak to be left to 
their own resources, while, as reinforcements, 
they would have been invaluable to himself. 
At that period Chefket Pasha would have 

N 2 
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had no difficulty in acquainting Osman Pasha 
with his conduct and its reasons. The latter 
would thus have been under no delusion as to 
the probability of relief, and could be guided, 
by his knowledge of the supplies remaining 
within Plevna, in judging of the expediency of 
evacuating the position which he had so 
bravely and so usefully held. 

The occupation of Gorni Dubnek by the 
Russians would no doubt have embarrassed 
Osman Pasha somewhat in the process of 
evacuation and the commencement of his 
retreat, but not seriously. During the whole 
of October and for some days in November 
the Russians had no forces to the west and 
south-west of Plevna capable of eflfectually 
obstructing the march of Osman Pasha at 
the head of 40,000 good troops. 

In fact, during those days, Osman Pasha 
might have done much more than secure 
his own safety; he might have gravely 
imperilled that of General Gourko. Chefket 
Pasha's army, reinforced by the garrisons of 
the posts along the Orkhanie road, which I 
am supposing him to have called in, would 
have amounted at least to 25,000 regular 
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troops. With such a force, occupying a 
strong position in front of Orkhanie, before 
him, and Osman Pasha (assuming the latter 
to have got clear away from Plevna) only a 
march or two in his rear, and on his line of 
communication, Gourko*s situation would 
have been extremely critical, and what is now 
praised in him as enterprise would have been 
censured as temerity. At any rate, the 
junction of Osman Pasha with Chefket at 
Orkhanie, while Mehemet Ali was gathering 
together a considerable reserve army at Sofia, 
would have made the passage of the Western 
Balkans impossible to the Russians for this 
season. 

Thus, in two days' fighting, Turkey lost at 
Gorni Dubnek and Telliche 7500 men and 
eight guns, and, what was of more import- 
ance, the command of the road to Plevna, 
the fall of which now only became a question 
of time. 

But the really wise plan of campaign would 
have been an advance upon Loftcha, which 
would have rendered the Russian attack upon 
Gorni Dubnek impossible: this would have 
been like advancing a pawn, in chess, to 
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defend a bishop by threatening your adver- 
sary's queen. 

The great want of the Turks in this war 
has been a good general-in-chief, to lay out 
a comprehensive plan of campaign, and with 
sufficient authority placed in his hands to 
enforce obedience from the commanders of 
corpS'iTarmee. From want of this strong 
hand at the head of the Turkish army, the 
many admirable chances, which the egregious 
blunders of the Russian generals have given, 
have been thrown away. From the want of a 
preconcerted plan of action, each Turkish 
general has been acting after his own lights, 
on his own responsibility. His ambition 
prompting him to consider more the success 
of his own immediate operations than that 
of the whole campaign, he has rather rejoiced 
when his rival, perhaps from his own want 
of support, has failed. This has been the 
simple history of Suleiman Pasha's attacks 
upon Shipka ; and if this general had been 
in the English service, he would, I should 
hope, have been tried by court-martial. It 
is also the history of the want of success 
of Mehemet AU. Had Suleiman, instead of 
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sacrificing 20,000 of the best soldiers of 
Turkey by hurUng them against Shipka, left 
that force to mask it, and advanced with 
the remainder of his army to join hands with 
Mehemet Ali, who was constantly urging him 
to do so, they would have been strong enough 
(for this was before the arrivaj of the Russian 
Guard) to have advanced upon the Czare witch, 
driven him back upon the Grand Duke, 
already with his hands full at Plevna, or 
else into the Danube. They would have cut 
the Russian line of communication by de- 
stroying the bridges, perhaps have forced the 
surrender of the Grand Duke and Ozarewitch, 
possibly even taken the Russian Emperor 
prisoner (who was then in Tirnova), and 
finished the campaign at a blow! The 
least result, of even the threat of such a 
movement, whether it had been entirely suc- 
cessful or not, would have been the evacuation 
by the Russians of their position in the 
Shipka, without the loss of a Turkish soldier. 
But Mehemet Ali was a German ; the Turks 
were jealous of him ; and although the only 
general who has shown himself to possess 
the least idea of strategy, he was displaced 
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from the command of the army of Shumla, to 
make room for his rival, Suleimain, who 
instead ought to have been superseded, if 
not degraded. 

The Turks are hard hitters, but no strate- 
gists ; nor have they many educated soldiers 
in their army. The famous Osman himself 
is hardly an exception. He has proved 
himself a determined soldier, possessed 
of all the proverbial obstinacy of the Turk, 
a man to be depended upon to hold an im- 
portant post with bull-dog tenacity to the 
last. He appears even to have had some 
faint glimmering of strategy when he ad- 
vanced and seized Plevna. Had there been 
another like himself at Nicopolis, instead of 
the man who surrendered that important 
post, and had he himself retained his hold 
on Loftcha, his position at Plevna would 
have been very strong. But as it was, 
Plevna was bound eventually to be isolated, 
and could only serve for a time to detain 
the right wing of the Russian army. I 
consider that Osman Pasha had it in his 
power to have greatly delayed the fall of 
Plevna by making a sortie on the 24th 
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October, to support Gomi Dubnek. He 
must have heard the firing from seven 
o* clock a.m. till five o'clock p.m. K Ismael 
Hakki Pasha, again, after the repulse of the 
attack of the Young Guard upon Telliche, 
could have followed up the fugitives and taken 
the attacking party at Gomi Dubnek upon the 
other flank, there cannot be a doubt that, 
after the heroic defence made by Achmed 
Hefzi Pasha, that unfortunate post might 
have been held until a demonstration was 
made in its favour from Orkhanie. Then, in 
a few days, a suflBcient supply of provisions 
would have been thrown into Plevna to enable 
it to stand a winter's siege. The history of 
the sufferings of the Eussians in such a siege 
would have thrown those of our army before 
Sebastopol, in the winter of 1864, completely 
into the shade. 

There is little use, however, in regretting 
the " might have beens," or in speculating on 
the great results which might have followed if 
apparently small matters had been dififerently 
managed. I will return, therefore, to my 
petty personal narrative. 

After placing the first load of wounded in 
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the khan, I returned with the empty arabas 
for a second, passing on my way General 
Grourko and his staff. As the general rode 
down the hill to the village he was cheered 
enthusiastically by his men. When I reached 
the batteries I found Vachell and Douglas in 
custody of the gendarmes of the Guard, a 
picked body of men in a becoming blue uni- 
form. Douglas complained that one of these 
men had struck him, and pointed the par- 
ticular fellow out. I reported this to a Russian 
officer who happened to be passing, and he at 
once reprimanded the man severely. This 
officer's back, however, was hardly turned 
when the man directed his attentions to me. 
He abused me and the English army and navy 
and nation in the most savage and circum- 
stantial way, and (though the man was only 
a private) in very good French. Lorando and 
I were now taken in charge by these same gen- 
darmes, and formally constituted prisoners. 
A few minutes afterwards General Gourko re- 
passed us within a few yards, and I ventured 
to appeal to him for information as to what 
was hkely to be our fate. He answered cour- 
teously enough that we should be sent to 
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Rahova, a town on the Danube in Turkish 
hands, and there set free. We were then 
handed over to the charge of a Russian oflBcer 
who spoke French. He conducted us, with 
our two arabas of luggage and stores, to the 
village of Dubnek, where we were lodged for 
the night in a hut under a guard of a dozen 
soldiers. The revolvers of nay three friends 
were here taken from them, which revolvers, 
by-the-bje, have, I believe, never been re- 
turned. I myself was quite unarmed, and a 
similar process was therefore superfluous with 
regard to me. The next morning, the 29th, 
Prince Tseretelew came round to our hut, 
and politely invited us to breakfast at the 
mess of General Gourko's staff. I cannot 
say the meal was a pleasant one, but we had 
no lack of courtesy or even kindness to com- 
plain of. There were several staff officers 
present at this breakfast, and the conversation 
turned on the new gendarmerie force which 
I told them the Sultan, in accordance with the 
suggestions made at the Conference, intended 
to organize, and of which I had already been 
appointed an inspector. Baker Pasha's scheme 
having received his sanction before the decla- 
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ration of .war. Prince Ts^retelew remarked, 
" But we don't intend to allow Turkey to have 
the appointment of her own gendarmerie.*' 

" By what right," said I, " will you pre- 
sume to interfere with the internal adminis- 
tration of a free country ? " 

" By the right of conquest," drily replied 
the prince. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Our captivity commences — "We reach Bogot — The Grand 
Dnke Nicholas — He is an accomplished linguist — His 
examination — "Have you any papers?" — ^A very 
miserahle night — I find Lorando is also a prisoner — 
Sir Henry Havelock addresses me — Our horses are 
sold — A bad bargain — We reach Poradin — The Oom- 
mandant de place — Two francs for a small loaf — 
" Pashaw '* — Bakshish understood — Magical "effect of 
it on our guard — ^The village school — We are joined 
by a Turkish captain — He was taken while carrying 
despatches from Osman to Chefket Pasha — He puts 
to flight a Russian picket — He intends to escape — I 
ride in triumph through Sistova — The Bulgarians 
throw mud at me — The Danube — How did the 
Russians cross here ? 

Aftkb breakfast we mounted our horses by 
direction of one of our entertainers, and were 
committed to the charge of an escort of Cos* 
sacks of the Guard commanded by an officer 
who spoke French. After riding all day, 
making a half-circuit of the works of Plevna, 
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we reached, about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
the village of Bogot, where we were halted 
outside the tent of the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
Here we waited for fully two hours, shivering 
in the cold, till seven p.m. At last one by one 
we were ushered into the Grand Duke's tent. 
There were sitting, one on the right hand of 
his Imperial Highness, the other on his left, 
M. Nelidow and the great Todleben. I was 
placed, standing, directly opposite the Grand 
Duke, and had plenty of opportunity of exa- 
mining the exterior of my judge before he 
commenced his interrogatories. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas is tall, strongly built and sol- 
dierly in person, but with no indication of 
capacity, and certainly none of refinement in 
his countenance. His forehead is narrow, his 
glance fierce, but without penetration : his 
features are altogether rather coarsely and 
commonly moulded ; and, above all, there is 
in his manner a want of that calmness and 
(so to say) security which we associate with 
the possession of supreme rank and unques- 
tioned authority. There is something of what 
I must call bluster about him. His hrusqueriej 
however, sometimes relaxes. After a sentence 
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pronounced in an almost brutal tone, the next 
will be courteous and almost caressing. He 
is at any rate an accomplished linguist, and 
it added to the discomfort, not to say humilia- 
tion, of my position that I felt myself so much 
his inferior in that respect. He began his 
inteiTogatory in French, and pushed it closely 
and severely. In fact I saw I was on my trial 
before a not over-well-disposed judge ; and, 
since I was doing my case injustice by a want 
of nicety and precision in my replies, I begged 
for the aid of an English-speaking interpreter. 
Upon this the Grand Duke himself at once 
addressed me in excellent English, and con- 
tinued the examination with perfect ease and 
fluency in the same language. 

" You are one of the gendarmerie organized 
by Colonel Baker?'' 

" Yes, your Imperial Highness." 
" How came you to be with an ambulance ?" 
'' The new gendarmerie existing only oii 
paper, I sought for some work to do, and 
was sent by Mr. Layard to relieve the refugee 
Turkish and Bulgarian women in the neigh- 
bourhood of Philippopolis. Ambulance No. 5 
of the Red Crescent happening to pass through 
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Philippopolis just as I had finished my work 
in that district, I offered my services to it, 
and was appointed chef de brancardiers.^* 

" Have you any papers ? " 

" No ; my passport was lost at Kezanlik.'* 

" Then you are a colonel in the Turkish 
army?" 

"No; my appointment is a civil one, I 
hold only a legal contract with the Police 
Minister, and no commission/' 

" That makes no difference ; you have no 
papers. Your chief. Baker Pasha, has taken 
command of the Turkish cavalry, and is 
causing us great annoyance." 

"But your Highness can inquire of Mr. 
Layard, our ambassador at Constantinople, 
who will assure you that I have not borne 
arms against Russia." 

" I have no need to do that. I am satisfied 
in my own mind that you have told me the 
truth, because Hakki Pasha's statement bears 
out your own. But you have no papers, 
therefore we are justified in only looking 
upon you as a Turkish officer." Then quite 
fiercely, " You are taken prisoner in plain 
clothes with the badge of the Geneva Con- 
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vention on your arm, which you have no 
right to wear. And yet you are a colonel 
in the Turkish army! There is only one 
interpretation we can put upon that." 

He then looked me savagely in the face for 
a space of fully two minutes. I kept silence 
from an impression that speech irritated 
him, and endeavoured to sustain his angry 
gaze with as much respectful firmness as 
possible ; but the vision of a squad of Russian 
soldiers with levelled rifles, and of a widow 
and seven children, flashed painfully through 
my brain. It was clear he wished to mistake 
me for a Turkish spy. After these minutes 
of silence, which seemed to me very long, he 
resumed, — 

" Have you served in the English army ? " 

" Yes, your Highness." 

" Seen service ? " 

« Yes." 

" Where ? " 

" In the Crimea ; before Sebastopol." 

" Where was your regiment posted ? " 

" On Cathcart's Hill." 

« You mean GVeen Hill ? " 

" Yes." 
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"" And the Turkisli army is full of ex-officers 
of the British army ? " 

" I was not aware of it." 

" You will go a prisoner to Eussia, where 
you will remain till the end of the war. 
Take that brassard oS your arm." 

" May I see Colonel Wellesley ? " 

" No." 

The officer in charge untied the brassard 
from my arm and handed it to his Imperial 
Highness. I was then marched out between 
two Eussian sentries. As I passed the party 
outside, Douglas attempted to speak to me, 
but was prevented doing so. 

I was taken to a small tente d^abri which 
was already occupied by four Eussian sol- 
diers, and with these men, and lying on 
damp straw, I spent one of the most mise- 
rable nights of my life. Sleep I could not. 
I could only lie and think of what would be- 
come of my wife and children, if the war lasted. 

The next morning my saddle-bags were 
taken away and searched. I was then 
allowed to go outside the tent, and walk ten 
paces up and down, though with a sentry 
over me. While taking this exercise I saw, 
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a few tents off, Lorando in apparently 
exactly the same position as myself. He 
was not near enough, however, to speak to. 
Why was he treated so ? They could not 
say he was a Turkish ojBBcer. I am afraid, 
however, I felt a selfish consolation in finding 
that I was not alone in my trouble. 

In the course of the day, an Englishman 
rode up to me and said, — 
" Are you an Englishman ? '* 
" Yes," I replied. " Who are you ? " 
At this moment the sentry made a gesture 
of prohibition, and the stranger rode away. 
I afterwards learned that this was Sir 
Henry Havelock, then acting as the Times^ 
correspondent at the Grand Duke's head- 
quarters. - 1 watched hopefully for his return 
all that day and part of the next, but in vaiji. 
He never made, so far as I am aware, any 
further attempt to communicate with me ; and 
if he possessed the influence with the Grand 
Duke for which he has taken credit, I can only 
say that he did not exert it in my favour.^ 

While lying in the tente d^abri I managed 
to write an appeal to the Grand Duke to be 

^ jSee Appendix. 
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allowed to see our Military Attache, Colonel 
Wellesley, who was then with the Emperor 
at Poradin, ten miles distant. I sent a letter 
also to my wife, which I begged might be 
despatched, informing her of my situation, 
and advising her to apply to a friend in 
London, who would introduce her at the 
Foreign Office. 

At about ten o'clock on the 31st the com- 
mandant of the place came to my tent and 
told me to prepare to march in an hour. He 
invited me in the meanwhile to his hut, where 
he gave me a cup of tea and some biscuit. 
He advised me to sell my horse, as the forage 
on the road, he said, would cost more than I 
should get for the horse himself at Fratesti. 
Presently Lorando was brought in, and then 
Dr. Vachell, who told us that Douglas was 
very ill. He said that they had both dined 
with the Grand Duke the night before, and 
been treated in every respect with the greatest 
civility. They had since been conducted 
over the hospitals, and invited by the Rus- 
sians to transfer their services to them. 
They were hesitating, he added, as to 
whether they would do so or not. 
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We were afterwards taken into the farmyard 
at the back of the Grand Duke's quarters, 
where our horses were trotted out before the 
oflBcers of the head-quarter staff for sale. I dis- 
posed of mine with saddle and bridle for 61. — 
he had cost me 19Z. ; and Lorando sold his for 
5 L , without the saddle. We had a mule belong, 
ing to the ambulance, which Lorando intended 
to keep and ride, as he was not strong enough 
to walk. I resigned myself to go on foot, 
as money was an object to me. We then 
"started on our dreary march in the silent 
rain, with a party of about thirty Turkish 
prisoners, whom I had observed from my 
tent, squatting huddled together in a circle 
in the mud to keep themselves warm. One 
of these poor fellows was quite unfit to move. 
He was coughing up blood, and looked 
already like death. If we had not given him 
a seat on our araba, he would have died on 
that day's march. 

On we trudged, at the rate of two miles an 
hour, through the heavy mud and in a steady 
rain. 

About six p.m. we reached Poradin, where 
the Emperor was living, though of course we 
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saw nothiBg of his Majesty. Just as it was 
dark the commandant de place made his appear- 
ance, and assigned us a Bulgarian cottage in 
which to sleep. This commandant spoke 
French well, and proved a kind-hearted fellow. 
He treated us as gentlemen, and took Lorando 
off with him to the camp restaurant. I, how- 
ever, knowing what camp prices usually are, 
and needing to husband my resources, pre- 
ferred tp stay where I was. Nor did I fare 
badly on a tin of houilli^ which had formed 
part of the ambulance stores, and was one of 
the very few articles which the soldiers of our 
different guards had not thought it worth 
while to appropriate. 

I must in justice state that we were granted 
a subsistence-allowance of two francs a day 
each. This may seem a suflSciently liberal 
allowance to prisoners ; but, as a small loaf 
cost precisely that sum, it was in reality very 
inadequate. Moreover, I had left Constanti- 
nople — as I supposed for perhaps a three 
weeks' trip — with little more than a change of 
linen. It was evident, therefore, that it would 
be necessary to incur some expense in the 
purchase of clothes on my arrival in Bussia. 
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All this made the narrowness of my finances 
a matter of anxiety. 

We started from Poradin on the 1st No- 
vember, about mid-day, a new guard taking 
us over from that which had brought us from 
Bogote. These men proved themselves un- 
usually rough and brutal, even for Riffesian 
private soldiers. I was not allowed to leave 
the side of the araba for a yard. If I tried 
to pick my steps, or choose the portion of the 
road where the mud was less deep, I was 
forced back into my place with a sharp 
" Pashato " (forward), and the rifle-butt of 
the soldier behind me thrust, by no means 
tenderly, into my back. At last it struck us 
to try what a little bahshish might do to 
soften the manners of our custodians. At a 
village which we passed we entrusted a five- 
franc piece to the corporal with the commission 
to buy bread for us, empowering him at the 
same time to retain the change. The effect 
was so magical that we repeated the process 
in one form or another, with every change of 
guards. 

Our first proceeding on ascertaining to 
which squad of gentlemen we were to be 
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committed, was to present the corporal and 
four privates with a franc each for their 
trouble in taking care of us, besides religiously 
refraining from accepting change from the 
money given them to pay for the fodder for 
our buffaloes. 

Tbfe scenery in all this part of Bulgaria is 
tame in the extreme. The land, no doubt, is 
very fertile, and its fertility is done justice 
to by diligent cultivation. The principal 
crop was Indian com, the tall stalks of which 
still standing exhibited the vigour of the soil. 
This night we reached a village called Karaj, 
where we were unlucky in the Russian com- 
mandant on whom our fate for the night 
depended. Surly and contemptuous, he dis- 
dained to answer an inquiry, but tossed us 
over to the charge of the Bulgarian head-man 
with a careless gesture, which denoted that 
even the latter need not give himself much 
trouble on our behalf. Nor did he. He 
simply turned us into a deserted, empty, and 
broken-down building which in the days of 
Turkish rule had been the village school. It 
seemed to have been originally substantially 
built, but was now falling to ruin. Here, 
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tvrithout even straw to lie upon, and with no 
fire to warm us, we spent a very hard night 
indeed. 

At Poradin our forlorn party had been joined 
by a Turkish captain, who had been taken a few 
days before at Gorni Dubnek, a fine, straight, 
soldier-hke fellow, but with no possessions 
save what he stood up in, and scarcely enough 
of those to cover his nakedness. This poor 
fellow soon took us into his confidence. He 
had been carrying despatches from Osman 
Pasha to Chefket Pasha, and had -left Plevna 
the night of the fall of Gorni Dubnek, being 
unaware of the result of the fight there on that 
day, the 24th October. He gave us an account 
of his adventures. The first night, as he wan- 
dered about in the dark, he was suddenly 
brought up by the challenge of a Russian 
sentry. The next moment a whole picket 
sprang to their feet. But the nerves of this 
gallant follower of Islam were equal to the 
occasion. In a loud voice he gave the word 
of command to an imaginary force behind him, 
" Arsh, March," and the Muscovs, thinking 
their picket was surprised, took to their heels 
and left him to retrace his steps. He lay hid 
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in a watercourse tlie whole of the next day, and 
the following night walked calmly into Gorni 
Dubnek, which he supposed to be still in the 
hands of his countrymen. He went straight 
up to a party squatting round a camp-fire to 
get a light for a cigarette ; but, when too late, 
found that the men, in the midst of whom he 
was, wore the flat cap of the Russian Imperial 
Guard instead of the fez of his own country- 
men. Retreat was impossible, and he gave 
himself up. Strange to say, he still had the 
despatches upon him when he told us his 
story at Karaj, and refused to destroy them, 
as it was, he said, his intention to take the 
first opportunity to escape, and he hoped yet 
to deliver them, though a little after date. 
I admired the martial spirit of this man, who 
was, by the bye, a native of Bagdad ; and the 
fortitude and resignation with which he bore 
his fate were truly oriental. He seemed to 
contract rather a fancy for me ; at least for the 
rest of the journey he devoted himself to me 
almost like a servant. Some of the new guard 
at Karaj were Crimean Tartars, professing his 
own faith and speaking his own language. 
His delight over these men was something to 
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see. He kissed them, stroked them down, 
called them his brothers, and was most 
gushing over them. I think I chiefly won 
his heart by giving each of them a packet of 
Turkish tobacco. 

I had with me one of Wild's maps of the 
country between Odessa and Constantinople, 
in which the roads and villages are marked 
with a fair degree of accuracy. It was a 
wonder that this escaped the Russians' eyes at 
Bogote, where they searched me, but it was 
folded up in the pocket of my great-coat, 
and into that they happened not to look. I 
used to follow our road on it, laying it 
boldly before our guards, who were either 
too stupid to know the use I might make of 
it, or too much afraid of losing their hahshish 
to make any objection. The usebashi (captain) 
used to beg me to trace on the map the route 
we were taking, and I did so over and over 
again. I explained to him that any attempt 
to escape in Bulgaria would be hopeless, 
as we were passing through the heart of 
the district occupied by the Russians, 
where his decided Turkish, or rather Arab 
type and martial bearing would betray him 
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to the first Bulgarian he met. His best 
chance, I thought, would be to get away to 
the Austrian frontier, where the Austrian 
line joins the Jassi railway between Roman 
and Tirgu Formos, at a place called Pascani, 
which, as I showed him, could only be a 
walk of about thirty miles — a distance easily 
accomplished in a night. I used to give him 
instruction at night, when the stars were 
out, in shaping his course by them, and after 
several lessons got him to understand how 
to find the north star. I explained to him 
that on leaving Pascani his course would be 
north-north-west, and that therefore he 
would have to keep the north star on his 
right front, never crossing the line of rails, 
which he would always have on his right 
hand. 

November 2nd, we left Karaj at about 
one p.m., and it was pitch dark before we 
arrived at Bulgareni. For the last mile or 
two we were off the track which did duty as 
road. I went floundering about in the dark 
into holes and over banks. The corporal of 
our guard seemed anxious, for the night was 
as black as ink. Just at this point I heard 
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whispered into my ear by the usebasM, " Ef- 
fendi, now I will go," and it took all my per- 
suasion to keep him from doing so. No 
doubt he would easily have got away for 
that night, but would infallibly have been 
recaptured in the morning, as he had not 
the faintest idea of how to find his way, and 
would have been as likely to head for the 
Danube as for the Balkans. 

At Bulgareni we were lodged in the village 
wine shop, and spent the night in very rough 
company. The one room the house boasted 
was crowded with soldiers, who at first were 
very noisy, until with their skins fiill of the 
host's vile liquor they had stupefied them- 
selves into a drunken sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I make a public entry into Sistova — Not a triumphal one 
— My crime in the eyes of the Bulgarians — Curs — 
The military position of Sistova — Abdul Kerim — 
Sirdar a Za crime — His "plan"— The cause of Turkey's 
fall — Gallantry and devotion of her soldiers — Jealousy 
of foreigners — Hobart and Baker Pashas — The words 
of the former verified — The evil genius of Turkey. 

From Bulgareni (Nov. 3rd), a rather long 
march brought us to Sistova on the Danube, 
the point at which the Russians effected their 
second and principal passage of the river. 
When I call this day's journey a " march," I 
must avow that it was not such for me. 
My feet had become so intensely painful, 
with the laborious plodding along heavy 
roads for so many hours on the previous 
days, that I could hold out no longer, but 
was forced this day to mount the araba, and 
in this fashion I made my entry into the 
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town of Sistova. It was not a triumphal 
one, though I could not complain of any 
want of. public attention. I think half the 
population of Sistova — and the population is 
considerable — must have lined the streets to 
see the English prisoner pass. I am aware 
that my appearance, rather dirty than other- 
wise, and riding in a bullock-cart, was not 
imposing, but I cannot consent to attribute 
my unflattering reception wholly to my per- 
sonal disadvantages. My crime in the eyes 
of these grateful Bulgarians was being Eng- 
lish. They made no secret of that. They 
could not know, of course, that I had lately 
been an agent in relieving hundreds of their 
countrywomen ; but they should have 
known, and doubtless did know, that it was 
to the charity of England alone, among all 
the nations of Europe, that Bulgaria owed 
the rebuilding of so many villages and home- 
steads which had been wrecked in the 
" atrocities." And accordingly they showed 
their sense of national obligation by hooting 
and reviling the first unlucky Englishman 
who fell in their way. I wish they had 
limited themselves to taunts and abuse ; but 
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when they pelted me, as they did liberally, 
with lumps of dirt, it was only the bitter- 
ness of my contempt for the curs that 
enabled me to maintain as much outward 
serenity as I did. 

Nor must it be supposed that this treat- 
ment came only from a needy and squalid 
populace, whose own chronic wretchedness 
might partly excuse their exultation at the 
degradation of their superiors in station. 
I was quite surprised at the evidences of 
well-being among the great mass of the 
people. Very few were otherwise than 
warmly and amply dressed, while a great 
many seemed 'from their costume to be in 
considerable ajffluence ; and these were not 
more amiably disposed towards me than the 
rest. 

My experience, therefore, of Sistova did 
not tend to change my previous impression 
of the Bulgarians of Bulgaria proper — that 
they are not a pleasant people, and that they 
are, both in stature and physiognomy, in- 
ferior to their kindred of RoumeUa. It may 
be true that the vices of slaves are to be in 
chief part debited to their tyrants, and that 
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the ungenerous insolence of the Sistovans is 
the natural recoil from the servility they had 
to exhibit towards their Ottoman lords. But 
is it proved that, at Sistova for instance, the 
Turks did really exercise any oppression 
whatever on the Bulgarians ? The appear- 
ance of the town itself, or of its inhabitants, 
gives no presumption that way. The people 
were manifestly not so oppressed but that they 
were allowed to get rich. AH the best houses 
and all the conspicuous public buildings were 
Greek, not Moslem, structures. It is true 
that, so far as dwellings were concerned, it 
was not easy for me to draw the comparison, 
inasmuch as the Bulgarians had profited by 
the retreat of the Turkish troops to sack 
and ruin the whole Turkish quarter. But I 
could see one side of the question very satis- 
factorily. The Bulgarian dwellings were 
uninjured, and showed a high average of 
comfort. There are in Sistova no fewer 
than six or seven large Greek churches, and 
a cathedral which may without exaggeration 
be called vast. The Turks at any rate were 
singular tyrants, to allow their slaves a luxury 
and ostentation which most races in a posi- 

p 
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tion of domination would have considered at 
once an insult and a temptation. 

Turning from the internal features of Sis- 
tova to its military position, I was greatly 
struck by its advantages for defence against 
an enemy attempting to force the passage of 
the river. It is wonderful — and, indeed, only 
explicable by the theory that Abdul Kerim, 
in prosecution of his famous " plan '' (of 
which I shall have more to say hereafter), 
attached no idea of disadvantage to a Eussian 
passage of the river at this point — ^that no 
greater force than two weak battalions should 
have been prepared to resist an attack here. 
A much greater force might have been 
ultimately unable to repel it; but with the 
extraordinary advantage of the position an 
adequate garrison at Sistova might have 
inflicted an almost crippling loss upon the 
nvaders. On the Turkish side of the river 
the banks rise high, almost into cliffs. On 
the Eoumanian side, towards Simnitza, it is 
a dead flat, unprotected by a bush, a bed of 
osiers, or even a tuft of grass. Even under 
the circumstance (of which of course the 
Russians were well aware) of the Ottomans 
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being in no great strength, the passage of 
the river was a daring feat, and that it was 
effected with such comparatively trifling loss 
is matter of astonishment. 

I have alluded to Abdul Kerim's " plan," 
on which at first such hopes were built, and 
on which such ridicule was thrown at last. 
Indeed, it came to be doubted whether the 
Sirdar Ekrem (or Sirdar d la creme, as the 
wits of Constantinople called him, in allusion 
to his supposed gluttony in sweetmeats), had 
really any plan at all ; or whether, if he had 
one, it was not simply a plan for a colossal 
act of treason. The indolence of Abdul 
Kerim was as indisputable as his great age. 
He had formerly, however, given proofs of 
considerable military talents, and there was 
no suspicion that advancing years had im- 
paired his intellectual vigour. For my own 
part, I am disposed to believe that Abdul 
Kerim really had a strategical scheme, and, 
what is more, that that scheme was essen- 
tially a sound one. In my view, Abdul 
Kerim was comparatively indifferent as to 
the passage of the Danube, because he 
knew it could not be always and everywhere 

p 2 
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resisted. 1 am disposed to think that he did 
not even attach great weight to the defence 
of the Balkans. I think he would not have 
been sorry to see the Russians spread them- 
selves over Western Bulgaria, perhaps even 
over much of Boumelia. The farther they 
ventured from their base of operations, Rou- 
mania, and the longer their Unes of communi- 
cation were drawn out, the better for his 
design. I think his " plan " was essentially 
the same as Osman Pacha's actual conduct, 
only that he would have executed it on a 
larger scale, and from a securer basis. The 
Quadrilateral would have been his Plevna: 
equally threatening to the Russian communi- 
cations, and always secure of supplies of 
men, provisions, and munitions of war by 
way of Varna. I guess all this from the 
Sirdar Ekrem's neghgence with regard to the 
Danube and the Balkan Passes, contrasted 
with his anxiety to increase his forces within 
the Quadrilateral, and coupled with hia 
extreme urgency to the Seraskierate regard- 
ing the defences of Adrianople and Constan- 
tinople. I think, in short, his "plan" was 
to allow the Russians to work their wicked 
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will pretty well all over the country — the 
deeper they got in it the better — reserving 
to himself the option, at the fitting moment, 
of rushing in irresistible force upon their 
bridges and communications. The public 
opinion of Turkey would never have per- 
mitted this plan to be persevered in ; but, 
otherwise, it might have been fatal to Russia. 
After all, it must be said that, if Turkey 
has fallen, it has not been in consequence of 
any absolutely preponderating strength on 
the part of her conqueror. Her comparative 
weakness resulted from her own faults. It 
is the corruption of her Government which 
has (justly) been her ruin. "We think too 
exclusively of the splendid gallantry and 
devotion of the Turkish soldiers, and too 
little of the intrigues, incompetence, and cor- 
ruption of the Turkish generals and ministers. 
We are accustomed to say that the bravery 
of the Turkish soldiers all but saved the 
empire. This is true ; but it is equally true 
that the treason or cowardice or stupidity 
of the Turkish officers, and the intrigues and 
corruption of the Turkish court, have quite 
ruined the empire. The one phenomenon is 
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as natural an outcome of the Turkish system 
as the other. The heroism and self-sacrifice 
of the poor Ottoman is not more the national 
characteristic than the indolence, selfishness, 
and baseness of the rich. Nothing but the 
vices of the Pashas could have neutralized 
the incomparable fighting qualities of the 
nizams and even the redifs. Nothing but the 
warUke instincts and loyal devotion of the 
common soldiers could so long have compen- 
sated for the folly and villany with which 
their blood was wasted. 

Another equally inherent characteristic of 
the Turks has been equally influential for their 
misfortunes. This is their jealousy of foreign- 
ers. Hobart Pasha was kept in inaction; 
Baker Pasha was left idle; dozens of excellent 
officers — English, Polish, and Hungarian — 
offered their services to Turkey at the begin- 
ning of the war, only to be refused. Hobart 
Pasha foretold exactly the manner in which 
the defence of the Danube would collapse, if 
left in the hands to which palace intrigue and 
Turkish jealousy insisted on entrusting it. 
Mehemet Ali, the best general (taking him 
altogether) the Turks possessed, was dis- 
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trusted because he was not a Turk pur sang. 
He was twice appointed to supreme com- 
mand and twice superseded through Sulei- 
man Pasha's jealousy. Baker Pasha in com- 
mand of an army would have achieved great, 
perhaps decisive, advantages for Turkey. 
Until Mehemet Ali, as the first act of his 
command, telegraphed an application for his 
aid, he was totally unemployed. I say no- 
thing of the treason in the Palace, in the 
Seraskierate, at Rustchuck, at Ardahan, at 
Kars, probably elsewhere. As a rule the 
Turkish peasant is honourable, brave, chaste, 
sober. God-fearing, and devoted to his Sultan. 
As a rule the Turkish pasha is dishonourable, 
cowardly, licentious, without religion, or any 
other loyalty than servility towards the dis- 
tributor of loaves and fishes. The one class 
is as integral an ingredient of Turkish life as 
the other. If the one class could almost 
save their common country, it was all the 
other could do to ruin it. 

If I had to fix on one man on whom to 
charge pre-eminence in the evil work of 
ruining his country, it would be on Sulei- 
man Pasha. His bravery I do not contest, 
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but it was not an unselfish, single-minded 
devotion like Osman Pasha's ; it was com- 
bined with all kinds of meannesses — jealousy, 
avarice, ambition. He has been in this war 
the evil genius of Turkey, — first by squan- 
dering Turkey's best troops in Montenegro, 
in enterprises so grossly unintelUgent as to 
be almost idiotic ; then at the Shipka Pass ; 
last by his insubordinate refusal to join Me- 
hemet Ali on the Lom. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The bridges across the Danube — ^How they might he 
destroyed — The Balaclava Jews again — "The English 
are so liberal with their money " — A polite naval 
officer — Simnitza mud — The Black Hole of Calcutta — 
A Kussian " officer and gentleman '* — Petrushan — I 
converse in Latin with a little girl — Contempt of the 
Kussians for the Roumanians — We leave Fratesti — 
Bucharest — Nineteen hours locked in a third-class 
carriage — We leave Bucharest — A train of 
wounded — A strange funeral — The captain's plan 
frustrated — "Why is England supplying Turkey with 
money ? " — " Is Osman Pasha an Englishman ?" — 
The Kussians have taken military possession of Kou- 
mania — A night on an office table — Dr. Bernstein — 
He obtains leave for me to stay at Kichenew. 

Theee are two bridges at Sistova, one about 
a mile above the other. The upper one is 
composed entirely of wooden punts, the second 
is chiefly also of wood, but with some iron 
pontoons. A soldier is stationed as guard in 
every alternate punt. A constant stream of 
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arabas loaded with stores, and britzkas con- 
taiDing Roumanian store-keepers flow over 
these bridges. The son of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas passed us on the road. It is matter 
of wonder that no attempt has been made to 
destroy these bridges ; I should think that it 
might easily have been effected by means of 
petroleum. I know as a fact that offers to 
destroy them were made by Englishmen to the 
Turkish Government, but the proposal was 
neglected with the same want of enterprise as 
characterized the whole management of the 
Turkish gun-boats on the Danube. The 
narrowness of the channel of the river at 
Sistova is caused by an island which here 
parts it into two streams, making a most 
convenient break in what, otherwise, would 
have been a long bridge. 

The Russians are making a causeway and 
good road across the flat, low-lying strip of 
land, about two miles in length, on the 
Roumanian side, which has to be crossed 
before reaching Simnitza. This road I should 
think would be under water when the spring 
floods come, and then will be the trying time 
for the Russian army, if the war lasts so long. 
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Simnitza is in some respects curiously like 
Kadikoi near Balaclava. I met there several 
Jews, who had commenced the camp-following 
business at Kadikoi, and had continued it in 
diflferent campaigns ever since. Some of these 
vultures spoke in terms of warm though 
hardly disinterested affection of the English. 
. " They were such liberal people with their 
money: never had we had such a harvest.'* 

I had here some conversation with a Eussian 
naval ofl&cer, who seemed an intelligent as he 
certainly was a courteous and accomplished' 
man — accomplished, I mean, in respect to his 
command of languages. I may say, by-the- 
bye, that all the Russian naval ofl&cers I have 
met, without exception, speak English. I am 
disposed to think indeed that a knowledge of 
French and English is compulsory on naval 
officers in Eussia. It is certain that associa- 
tion with officers of the Eussian war services 
must strike an Englishman with humiliating 
surprise at their linguistic superiority to his 
own countrymen of the same professions. 
This naval officer, who quite recognized the 
veracity of my declaration that I had been a 
non-combatant in this war, and also the claim 
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of those to respect who had given themselves 
to the work of succouring the suffering and 
wounded, found a difficulty, nevertheless, in 
understanding why I had given my services 
to the Red Crescent instead of the Red Cross. 
It hardly satisfied him to urge that the 
Red Crescent was at my hand, and the Red 
Cross at a distance, or that the Turkish 
wounded were more unprovided with help 
than the Russian. He counted me an enemy 
still, though an enemy for whom he could feel 
respect. 

Simnitza possesses cafes and restaurants 
and some other attributes of a civilized conti- 
nental town. It possesses, however, mud in a 
degree which seemed to me inconsistent with 
its pretensions. The highest flight, or rather 
the deepest plunge, of a Londoner's imagina- 
tion — ^though Londoners imagine they know 
what mud is — cannot sound the abyss of the 
Simnitza mud. It is true that my own dis- 
comfort indisposed me to see the place in 
rose. 

We had been, on our arrival, conducted to 
a small room about twelve feet square, already 
tenanted by sixteen prisoners. Some of these. 
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prisoners were common soldiers, others camp- 
followers. Our arrival, with the usebashi and 
our servant, brought the population of this 
mere cupboard up to twenty. In this hole, 
badly ventilated, and not aflPording space for 
all to lie down at the same time, we were 
imprisoned for three days and nights. I 
reminded myself that this was not so bad as 
the Black Hole of Calcutta ; but I did pot 
succeed in persuading myself that such treat- 
ment of a British officer, captured while 
engaged in a work of humanity, was befitting 
a soi-disaiit civilized government. 

My first written protest to the command- 
ant, explaining that we were gentlemen, not 
criminals, nor even accused of any crime, 
received no answer. My second ehcited the 
verbal message — ^let me hope, a little dis- 
figured in the transmission — "that the ac- 
commodation was good enough for English- 
1 men, and we ought to consider ourselves lucky 
in being where we were." This unpleasant 
specimen of a Russian "officer and gentle- 
man " proved his consistency at any rate by 
prohibiting our purchase of wine, and by 
other petty molestations, such as frustrating 
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our attempt to sell our araba and bullocks, 
which latter began to betray symptoms of 
giving in. One of the soldiers of our guard, 
a native of Riga, who spoke German, was 
ready to give us his assistance (for a com- 
mission) in the transaction, but the negotia- 
tion was quashed by superior authority. 

While at Simnitza 1 saw several Turks 
brought in as prisoners, whose sole offence 
was that of being Turks. They were mani- 
festly farmers or yeoman peasants, with 
nothing of the combatant whatever in their 
appearance. They complained, and probably 
with truth, that they had been peaceably 
occupied with their farm- work when they 
were seized. 

We left (not the dust, but) the mud of Sim- 
nitza behind us on the 6th November, meet- 
ing on the road a gang of Italian navvies in 
broad-brimmed hats, who had been imported 
to finish the line of railway from Fratesti to 
Simnitza. As some Roumanian Jews, fellow- 
prisoners of ours, going back to Bucharest 
under a charge of swindling at Sistova, 
possessed two britzkas, we arranged with 
them to carry our baggage to Fratesti for 
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two napoleons and a half, conditionally on 
our selling the bullocks and araba. We did, 
as it happened, receive an offer of nine 
napoleons from some Eoumanians we met on 
the road and gladly closed with them, 
although that sum was only about a quarter 
of the real value. 

Nov. 6th. At Petrushan the commandant, 
who this time seemed a gentleman, listened 
to our protest regarding our treatment, and 
put us into a peasant's cottage. Here I 
carried on quite a conversation in Latin with 
a sweet little girl of seven, with blue eyes and 
black hair, whose confidence I gained by a 
stick of chocolate. This Roumanian language 
is in fact Latin with an admixture of Slav. 

The next night (November 7th) we slept in 
a sort of shed, there being no military com- • 
mandant apparently in the place. 

On the third night after leaving Simnitza 
we arrived at IVatesti, where we found a 
camp restaurant, to which we were admitted. 
Some Roumanian oflGlcers — indeed, all the 
Roumanians with whom we held any com- 
munication — showed us the greatest polite- 
ness. It was easy to see that our disfavour 
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with the Russian authorities was rather a 
recommendation than otherwise in Rouma- 
nian eyes. The bad feeling between the two 
peoples cannot be denied or overlooked, and 
the fault lies just as manifestly with the 
Russians, who parade their contempt for 
their allies with a frankness curiously at 
variance with their ordinarily politic self- 
command. Yet the Roumanian soldiers have 
shown that they do not in any way deserve 
this contempt. For raw troops their con- 
duct was on several occasions admirable. It 
did not diminish my readiness to do justice to 
the gallantry of the Roumanian contingent at 
Plevna and elsewhere, that the Roumanian 
oflBcers whom I met at Fratesti showed a 
warm sympathy for England. One of these 
officers had served — I think with La Mar- 
mora's contingent — ^in the Crimea, and his 
testimony, given loudly and with enthusiasm 
before his comrades, to the solidity and en- 
durance of our troops filled me with pleasure. 
He declared them the best troops in the world. 
He put them before the French ; he put them 
before the Russian. He said that, though 
both these armies were brave, the English 
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were the only soldiers who faced death readily 
and steadily without needing any excitement. 
He said also that English soldiers, though 
they like comfort and good living, can, if 
necessary, endure bad food and the miseries of 
cold, wet trenches, with wonderfully cheerful 
fortitude. I felt very grateful for this gentle- 
man's generous testimony. 

While here Lor an do thought he might as 
well give himself brevet-rank as " chief of 
ambulance," on the chance of obtaining ^i;e 
francs a day (the pay of that rank) instead of 
three^ to which latter sum our allowance has 
now been increased. I could not, however, 
honestly corroborate his pretension, and thus 
allow him to usurp my place. Owing to his 
being a good linguist — ^he spoke seven lan- 
guages well — ^he had been brought promi- 
nently forward, and had thus, I suppose, been 
led to consider himself the most important 
personage of our party at Telliche. 

We left Fratesti at seven a.m. on the 9th 
November, under the charge of a Russian 
guard of a corporal and two privates. We 
travelled second class. The corporal crossed 
himself devoutly as the train started. 

Q 
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We reached Bucharest at 10.30 a.m. Here 
our carriage was si^rrounded by a crowd of 
wondering Roumanians, who came to stare at 
the English prisoners. We asked a Russian 
officer, who also came to look at us, to take us 
to the refreshment-room. He very kindly did 
so, remaining an hour with us. We also got 
his permission to send a boy into the town for 
French newspapers and books. He brought 
us some Paris journals, the Gonstitutionnel and 
the Bien PuhliCy also some French romances. 
In the Bien Public I read the following : — 

" On telegraphic de P^ra, le ler Novembre, 
a la Gazette de Cologne : — 

''La Porte et Tambassadeur d' Angleterre k Stamboul ont 
demand^ en vain jusqu'a ce jour la mise en liberie des 
Anglais faits prisonniers a Teliche, c'est-a-dire de trois 
medecins du Stafford House et d'un drogman des ambu- 
lances de la Croix-Bouge." 

This, since it clearly referred to us, cheered 
us considerably: our position was then known, 
and we might hope soon for our release. 

The Bucharest papers were full of stories 
of the peculation of the Russian officers high, 
in rank. This freedom of the press must be 
very galling to the Russian officers. There 
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was one story of a contract for wood, wherein 
the Roumanian contractor would have been 
satisfied with a moderate profit. In this 
case the Russian official told him to take 
back his tender, and make it out for half as 
much again, and they would share the plun- 
der. Contracts were said in the same papers 
to be going to Germany for war materials, 
although English houses had made lower 
tenders. What will this war cost Russia? 
and where does the money come from ? 

After we had refreshed ourselves with a 
beefsteak and a bottle of Bordeaux (the first 
civilized meal I had had for months,) we 
were taken back to our carriage, and locked 
in with our guard. This was about mid-day, 
and we found the afternoon pass quickly 
enough, as we had a parcel of French papers 
to read, which occupied us. It was here we 
eame across the paragraph referred to above 
in the Bien Public. It too soon, however, 
got dark, when we had to give up reading. 
They now began to shunt our carriage back- 
wards and forwards, in and out of the station, 
and finally left us alone in a siding. We had 
been there from mid-day shut up, and nature 

Q 2 
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began to assert herself, but there was no 
getting out. I begged and entreated the 
corporal to send for the key, and at last 
stormed at him with signs and one or two 
words of Russian I had picked up ; it was all 
in vain, the cormaandant de place had the 
key, and he had gone to his quarters, and 
would not return till the morning. I then 
made signs that one of the guard should get 
out through the window first, as a security 
against my running away, that I might follow 
him. This was of no eflfect, and I had to 
endure my pain. At nine o'clock a.m., the 
commandant came and let us out. I was 
then in agonies, and remained so for days. 

We left Bucharest at ten a.m., on the 11th 
November. At the first station at which we 
stopped after leaving Bucharest was a Red 
Cross train, with its ghastly fi:'eight. What 
a contrast did this present to the horse-boxes 
containing each twenty-five wounded Turks, 
still in their tattered uniforms, which I had 
seen arrive at Constantinople ! Here was a 
regular hospital train, the carriages having 
been built on purpose, and bearing the mark 
of the Red Cross painted on them. The 
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beds were slung on elastic bands, and pro- 
vided with good mattresses, pillows, clean 
sheets and coverlids, and I understood new 
dressing-gowns were provided for the 
patients. Not the least striking feature was 
a staff of some five or six lady nurses, some 
of them young and pretty, and looking quite 
bewitching in their becoming dress. I was 
told that this model train was a contribution 
from Germany, and that it could by no means 
be taken as a specimen of the treatment 
which the Russian wounded receive. I 
should have mentioned that one of the 
prisoners confined with us in the cell at 
Simnitza was a Russian soldier with a slough- 
ing wound in the leg, the second wound, he 
told us, which he had received before Plevna. 
He was certainly a more fit subject for a 
hospital than a prison. 

At Ploesti there was a hearse waiting, with 
a military band and armed party, for a 
military funeral. I learnt that the deceased 
was a lady, and do not know what entitled 
her to military honours. The face of the 
corpse, I may observe, was exposed. 

We stopped at Bousseo for dinner, at four 
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p.m., and here we were surrounded by a 
crowd of well-dressed people, who formed a 
circle round the table in the refreshment 
room at which we were sitting, watching 
every mouthful we put into our mouths. I 
never saw such hard starers as the Rou- 
manians. That night we slept on the 
benches in the waiting-room at the Galatz 
station, where we arrived at about ten p.m. 

November 12th. Our train started from 
Galatz at dayhght (by-the-bye, we were 
now forced to travel third-class), and it was 
seven p.m. before we reached Pascani, the 
junction of the Austrian Jassi and Bucharest 
lines. This place, judging from the map, 
should be only twenty-five or thirty miles 
from the Austrian frontier ; it was here that 
I had advised the usebashi to make his escape. 
It was, unfortunately, a thick fog when we 
arrived, and, of course, not a star was to be 
seen. This was against him, but he could 
still have followed the line of railway leading 
to Tchemowitz ; but it was not to be. The 
corporal stuck close to the door all the time 
we stayed at that station, and we did not 
change carriages there or stop for the night, 
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as I had hoped. We went on to Jassi, where 
we spent this night, haying to sleep in the 
railway carriage. Wo were allowed to descend 
to the refreshment-room for our supper, for 
an hour. Generally speaking, at these refresh- 
ment-rooms, some Russian officer, who spoke 
French, would come up and talk to us, and 
it was invariably the same story from all of 
them. 

"Why was England supplying Turkey 
with money ? " 

" Except for the refugees and wounded she 
had not sent a shilling." 

"But she was sending arms. Had they 
not found them with the tower mark upon 
them ? » 

" They were old Enfields sold years ago by 
private firms to Turkey." 

" It was owing to the splendid breech- 
loading Martini that the Turks held Plevna ; 
could I deny that that was the weapon with 
which our infantry was armed ? " 

" Our infantry certainly was armed with 
the Martini-Henry; and the weapon the 
Turks had was an exact copy of it, the Pea- 
body-Martini, but it came from America. 
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Mr. Peabody had competed against the other 
contractors who presented themselves at Con- 
stantinople on the outbreak of the war, and 
had beaten every one else. The Turks 
bought in an open market, and the Ame- 
ricans sold in the same." 

« Then the guns ! " 

"Is Herr Krupp an EngUshman? for 
the Turks are using none but his guns 



now." 



" The Turkish army was officered by Eng- 
lish officers." 

" How many English officers had they 
taken prisoners ? " 

" Over 200." 

" Had the speaker seen any of them ? " 

" No ; but he had spoken with those who 
had." 

(I was the first Englishman the Russians 
had taken.) 

" Was not Osman Pasha an Englishman ?" 

" No, a Turk of the Turks, and could 
not speak a word of any language but 
Turkish." 

" Well, Plevna was full of British troops, 
their red coats had been seen several times ; 
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and Osman*s engineer, at any rate, was an 
Englishman. Besides, Beaconsfield was send- 
ing milKons of money to Turkey unknown to 
the English people. All the prisoners taken 
had rupees with Queen Victoria's eflfigy on 
them." 

This generally led to a brief exposition on 
my part of the British Constitution, with a 
reference to the budget of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and the ojfficer would go 
away, with perhaps some slight ghmmering of 
what constitutional freedom meant. 

We were pretty well accustomed by this 
time to sleeping anywhere, and could make 
ourselves at home on the hard seat of a 
third-class carriage ; but the want of a wash 
was a real hardship to a man who when at 
home had been accustomed to a good bath 
every morning of his life. Until the day I 
was taken prisoner I had seldom missed 
going out to the nearest well, and getting one 
of the Bulgarian bullock-drivers to dash a 
bucket of water over me. 

November 13th. We left Jassi at eight 
a.m., and soon came to the Pruth, the Rubi- 
con of this day. Here we found an armed 
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gendarme guarding the railway bridge. I 
took note of this. The Russians have taken 
full military occupation of Boumania, and 
have appointed their own commandants in all 
the towns and railway stations. This state 
of things must be very galling to a free people ; 
unless indeed the money which is flowing in 
streams into Roumania is considered compen- 
sation. The Russian soldiers in Roumania 
and Bulgaria are all paid in specie; but 
directly you cross the Pruth, paper and a 
debased silver coinage (pieces of twenty, 
fifteen, and ten kopeks) take its place. A 
gold piece of five roubles (which they call a 
napoleon), or a silver rouble is quite a cu- 
riosity in Russia proper. I should say that 
Roumania must be drawing away most of 
the little gold there was in Russia. 

We spent the whole of the day in the Rus- 
sian frontier station, waiting for a train. It 
started at half-past five, arriving at Kichenew 
at eight p.m. Here we were taken to the 
Chancellerie. The clerks had just closed work, 
and I was shown an office table as my bed. 
This, as being broader than the seat of a 
third-class carriage, would have been quite a 
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luxury had it been a little longer ; but, tired 
though I was, when I stretched out my 
legs I stretched them into air, which generally 
woke me up with a jerk. 

The morning of the 14th at length arrived, 
and we were hourly expecting to be sent to 
some-refreshment room for breakfast, but it 
was not till one p.m. (having fasted since 
two o'clock the day before,) that we were 
handed over to two corporals wearing only 
their side-arms, being relieved henceforth 
from the corporal's guard and their everlast- 
ing "Pashaw'* (forward). These corporals, 
moreover, were very civil. A young writer 
in the Chancellerie was sent with us, to 
show us where we were to lodge, for the 
two days we were to stay at Kichenew, 
before going to Nijni Novgorod, in the east 
of Russia, the town to which we were 
assigned. These quarters were in a Rou- 
manian house, the landlord of which at 
first showed a very strong objection to receiv- 
ing us. We were now somewhat more at 
liberty. Followed by our corporals, we could 
go where we pleased. I went to a chemist at 
once, from whom I got the address of a Ger- 
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man doctor. This kind fidend, Dr. Bernstein, 
undoubtedly saved my life. He pronounced 
me to be suffering from inflammation of the 
bowels and acute dysentery; and being a 
friend of the general in command, whose family 
medical adviser he was, he obtained leave for 
me to remain at Kichenew. At first the 
colonel commandant insisted upon my going 
to the military hospital ; but Dr. Bernstein 
got an order from the general, permitting me 
to remain where I was. This was in a room 
ten feet by nine, in which Lorando and my- 
self slept on two very hard sofas, the corporals 
being stretched on the scarcely harder floor 
outside. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

M. Lorando is sent to Nijni Novgorod — A good Samaritan 
— Kichenew — I leave my galoshes in the mud — Ladies' 
society again — Mj daily occupations — ^A strange gen- 
darme — My only v^ay of communicating with my wife 
^I am ordered to leave Kichenew — Dr. Bernstein's 
generosity — Strong English party in Eussia — Af- 
fection of the corporal — A wounded Montenegrin — 
Conversation with a Eussian gentleman — Eussian 
refreshment-rooms. 

On the 15th at six a.m. the escort came for 
Lorando, and marched him off to the railway 
station on his way to Nijni Novgorod. Before 
starting he had managed to despatch a tele- 
gram to his mother, who was in Paris, and 
a friend of Marshal MacMahon. At first they 
refused to take his telegram at the oflB.ce, as 
it required a stamp from the authorities. The 
oflBcial there advised him to apply to the civil 
governor, and not to the military, and this 
he did ; the result was, that three days after 
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he had left Eachenew, a telegram came to the 
general, inquiring if he was still there, and 
if so, directing that he should be sent up to 
St. Petersburg. I read some time afterwards 
in the Oonstitutionnel of Paris, that Prince 
Gortschakoff, on the receipt of a telegram 
from the French foreign ofl&ce, had promised 
to give him up at once. 

I was now left entirely to myself, and 
dependent upon the kindness of an utter 
stranger. Dr. Bernstein, who, though of 
German parentage, as his name indicates, 
was a Russian by birth, claiming Odessa as 
his native place. This really good man, 
whose extraordinary kindness I can never 
forget, used to send one of his governesses, a 
young German lady — who, by-the-bye, had 
been educated- at Cheltenham and spoke 
English — with jellies and soups to me daily ; 
and when the internal inflammation had been 
somewhat reduced, my corporal used, every 
day as soon as I got up, to lift me into 
a drowski, and, taking a seat by my side, 
conduct me to Dr. Bernstein's house, where I 
lay upon the sofa in his consulting-room 
until the evening. After dinner I was 
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moved into the drawing-room, and enjoyed 
tlie conversation of his kind and intel- 
lectual wife, while sometimes her daughters 
entertained me with delightful music. A few 
days previously I had been lodged in a cell 
with common malefactors, and regularly 
counted over with them by the corporal of the 
old guard on his handing us over to the new. 
Now I was reclining on a luxurious couch 
in an elegantly furnished drawing-room, 
listening to Beethoven's sonatas played to 
me by two graceful girls, my kind host's 
daughters. Such is life. This existence of 
comfort and repose lasted for a whole month, 
while my strength was slowly returning to 
me. I used to sit in Dr. Bernstein's room 
all day, reading French books or writing 
these memoirs, playing dominoes at night 
with the head governess (an elderly German 
lady, Madame Reisperg), or chess with the 
doctor. 

I was beginning to hope that General 
Shumlanski had forgotten all about me, and 
that perhaps I might remain in my bliss- 
ful quarters till the end of the war, 
when one morning, the 13th of December, 
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instead of my faithful corporal, who by this 
time had apparently become quite attached 
to me, and had certainly done his best to 
fill the place of nurse through my illness, 
a strange gendarme made his appearance 
at daylight. My first dread was lest my 
letters to my wife should have been inter- 
cepted. I had been sending these through 
some friends in France, to whom I got them 
addressed in the handwriting of a French 
hairdresser, whose shop I used to frequent 
for the sake of reading the French papers. 
I was compelled to adopt this mode of com- 
municating with my wife, as T felt convinced, 
from having received no answers to them, 
that none of the letters which I had delivered, 
open, to the various commandants had been 
forwarded by the Russian authorities. One 
letter to Lord Augustus Loftus, our ambas- 
sador at St, Petersburg, in which I informed 
him very temperately of my position, referring 
him to Mr. Layard, and the British Consul- 
General in Turkey, for information regarding 
me, would long before, if delivered, have 
produced an answer. The appearance, there- 
fore, of this gendarme suggested to me that 
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perhaps I had been seen dropping a letter 
into the pillar-box as I had passed it the night 
before, or that the letter had been opened 
at the post-office, as it would certainly have 
been had it been addressed to England, or in 
English handwriting. However, my mind 
was soon , set at rest when this gendarme 
began to talk to me, as I caught the 
old familiar word " Pashaw " (forward), 
and " Novgorod," and then he pointed to the 
hour of ten on his watch. Presently the 
corporal came in, who was better able to 
explain to me that I was to start for Novgorod 
that night. I drove off at once with my 
corporal to the house of my kind friends, 
where I learnt that this was correct. Dr. 
Bernstein went at once to the general, and 
told him that I was not strong enough to 
perform the journey to Novgorod without 
stopping for a night or two on the road, and 
further insisted upon my being allowed to 
travel first class. The general was good 
enough to say that, whenever I wished to 
stop, I had only to mention it to the gendarme 
who was going in charge of me, and he would 
take me to the hotel. 

B 
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I took my last dinner with my generous 
friends, who continued their charitable soli- 
citude to the end. Madame Bernstein had, 
I found, made up a basket of provisions for 
me, with a bottle of wine for the journey. I 
remained with these true friends till the last 
half -hour, when the gendarme hurried me 
away. For a whple month Dr. Bernstein had 
fed me and prescribed for me, although quite 
a stranger and a foreigner. He had taken 
me into his house, and would have given 
me a bedroom there, had he had one vacant ; 
and all with the knowledge that I could not 
afford to give him even the ordinary medical 
fee, for I had thought it right to inform him 
of the state of my exchequer from the first. 

I had the opportunity of meeting many 
Russian gentlemen in his rooms, and learning 
a little of the various trains of thought in 
Russian society. The Bernsteins were in- 
tensely patriotic, and this was the only bar- 
rier between us. Once or twice their kmd- 
ness caused me to forget that I was not 
speaking to my countrymen*, when my rude 
candour brought down upon me the merited 
wrath of the whole party, including the young 
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ladies. It was while I was with them that 
the news came of the fall of Plevna, and the 
childish exuberance of their joy was quite 
amusing. I was made to drink the Emperor's 
health that night. 

I found out during my stay at Kiohenew 
that, strange as it may seem, there is a con- 
siderable English party in Russia. These are 
the Russian Liberals, not Nihilists or Social- 
ists, but men who see in England the cham- 
pion of freedom all over the world, and great 
is their admiration of the English constitution 
and of the people who have by their many 
battles for freedom worked out that consti- 
tution. This party, though true Russian 
patriots, and anxious for the victory of Russia, 
are not anxious for the total overthrow of 
Turkey, since they see as the result the death- 
blow to their hopes of constitutional freedom 
for Russia. These gentlemen could not under- 
stand the view the Liberal press of England 
had taken of the state of affairs, and asked 
me to account for such an apparent incon- 
sistency as Liberal papers, like the Daily News 
and TimeSy ranging themselves on the side of 
autocracy. 

B 2 
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Kichenew, the seat of govemment of Rus- 
sian Bessarabia, is a large straggling place 
with wide streets, neither paved nor mac- 
adamized. In summer in these streets you sink 
over the tops of your boots into dust, while 
in winter you are up to your knees in mud. 
The respectable classes can only go out during 
winter time in drowskies, of which there are 
plenty; their charge is 6d. a course. The 
women of the lower orders who move out 
wear, hke the men, top-boots. I wore 
galoshes over mine, and one day, crossing a 
street on foot, I left both these in the mud, 
into which they sank out of sight as into 
quicksands. 

The English newspapers in Russia have 
the objectionable portions (to Russian eyes) 
blotted out by a stamp, which must have 
been made specially for their benefit, as it is 
exactly the width of a newspaper column. 
I was reading a very interesting article 
yesterday in the Standard^ which spoke of 
the eccentricities of the Emperor Paul ; when 
I came to what was doubtless the most 
pungent portion of the article I found it had 
been quite obliterated by this stamp. 
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I left Kichenew at half -past ten p.m. on the 
, 1 3th of December, in charge of a gendarme, 
whose politeness I took care, as a preliminary 
measure, to purchase with a piece of Russian 
paper money, as I told him, to supply himself 
with vodkha for the journey. The corporal 
who had been my guard during my stay at 
Novgorod came down to the station to see me 
off, and kissed my hand on parting with a 
somewhat whimsical but really touching show 
of affection* 

We reached Balta Junction at six a.m., 14th 
of December. Here I met a Montenegrin who 
had been wounded in the campaign against 
Suleiman Pasha in the spring. He described 
the insane attempt of that general to push 
forward into Montenegro, and his celebrated 
three days' march through a defile, the wooded 
hills on both sides being full of Montenegrins, 
and told me how his track of ten miles was 
marked by the long line of corpses of Turkey's 
best troops. It is to this general that Turkey 
owes the misfortunes which are now surely 
coming upon her, and which Colonel Norton 
and myself prophesied when we visited Shipka. 

I had now for some hours as companion of 
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my journey a most intelligent Russian gen- 
tleman, a Liberal of course, who spoke as 
usual in terms of great admiration for Eng- 
land. We were in a compartment alone, so 
he could speak his mind in French, as the 
gendarme who sat by my side did not under- 
stand that language. He was able to explain 
to me the division of lands amongst the eman- 
cipated serfs, since he had himself been an 
arbitrator between the old proprietors and 
the new. A great many of the old nobihty^ 
disgusted with the new state of things, had 
sold their lands to the communes and eaten 
and drunk the proceeds; while others, who 
had been wise enough to hold on, found their 
properties so much improved by the emanci- 
pation, that now their income, though result- 
ing from less land, was largely increased. 
The communes hold certain lands in trust, 
and allot an area to each peasant according 
to the number of his family, dividing any 
surplus land amongst those who are able to 
pay a small rent for it, and who show by 
their industry that they deserve the favour. 
He said that what Russians looked forward 
to as not very far distant were a Constitution 
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and the Habeds Corpus Act. They already 
had trial by jury, which was working well/ 
But he hoped that peace might now be made, 
as a prolongation of the war would endanger 
the Turkish Constitution, on the existence of 
which they in a measure built their hopes for 
one of th/eir own. 

On our arrival at Kieff next morning, the 
1 5th December, this gentleman introduced me 
to the commandant of the station, and asked 
him to allow me to stay a night there, as I was 
already knocked up. The commandant ac- 
cordingly questioned my gendarme, who told 
him that his instructions were to take me 
direct to Novgorod without stopping any- 
where. The amiable general at Edchenew 
had then deceived Dr. Bernstein 1 

Kieff, irregularly built on the side of a hill, 
is a very fashionable town, and I might call 
it the "Bath" of Russia. There are some 
catacombs here, said to be well worth seeing, 
and if I had been allowed to stay, a young 
Russian gentleman would have shown me 
these and other lions of the place. He made 
me promise that I would stay with him on 
my return, when peace was signed, which at 
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that time many Russians thought would be 
the case within a few days. Kieff is on the 
Dneiper, which we crossed by a very hand- 
some iron bridge. 

In spite of the general's promise at 
Kichenew, I was now put into a second- 
class carriage, and travelled neariy aU the 
rest of my journey in that manner. 

December 16th, I arrived at Koursk, where 
I waited in the magnificent refi'eshment- 
room for eight hours, feeling utterly worn 
out, and suffering a painfiil return of my 
symptoms. The refreshment-rooms of the 
large Russian stations are very fine, lofty 
rooms. A table always stands ready, loaded 
with bottles of wine of all countries, prettily 
grouped, and all priced. Simple dishes such 
as beefsteaks and mutton cutlets can be had 
at a moment's notice. The Russian dishes I 
never had the courage to try. In the corner 
of these refi:'eshment-rooms is generally a 
shrine or altar, before which burns a taper. 
There are also various money-boxes for 
charities, the Red Cross being conspicuous 
amongst them. The lower orders in Russia 
are, outwardly at any rate, extremely devout, 
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and when passing even the exterior of a 
church, will stop and cross themselves, but 
thej seem to have little other idea of religion 
than this vague general reverence. The 
upper orders I should say were in large 
proportion without any religion at all. 

From Koursk to Moscow I travelled with 
a procurator-fiscal, who regretted the bad 
feeling between England and Russia, and 
said that the countries were too dependent 
upon one another to have really adverse 
interests ; that the great question of civiliza- 
tion in Asia should be undertaken by them 
conjointly; and that it would take all the 
resources of those powers united to resist the 
inroads of China. It seems odd, but is 
nevertheless the fact, that certain politicians 
in Russia look with apprehension to China, 
as a black cloud in the not very distant 
future. This gentleman was an intimate 
friend of the commandant of the station at 
Moscow, and said he would ask him to allow 
me to halt there. He was, however, un- 
successful. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The British Consul at Moscow — A friend in need — ^Russian 
icenery — ^Novgorod — ^The Bassian subaltern — How 
much dependence there is to be placed on the word of 
a Russian — Special orders to treat me with severity— 
The barracks — 150 in a room — The oflScer on duty 
was buried to-day — " You will die here " — I go to the 
typhus ward — The secretary from the Embassy comes 
to see me — The Russian subaltern brought to the 
hospital with typhus — ^He is put into the next bed to 
mine — "Our noble Emperor has set you free " — Treat- 
ment of Turkish prisoners — How many will survive ? 
— St. Petersburg — The drowski-driver's mistake- 
Tea shops — Samovar — Tea ^ la Buue — A criticism of 
the Russian troops. 

Most cities are drearily alike when you see 
only their railway stations ; but Moscow is 
an exception. Merely to approach and leave 
it by train is enough, supposing it to be day- 
light, to assure the traveller that he is pass- 
ing one of the three or four cities of the 
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world whicli are singular, hors Ugne, alone of 
their kind. It irritates me now against the 
Russian authorities, almost more than their 
direct brutality, that they should have re- 
fused me the opportunity of viewing in some 
detail the unique metropolis of Muscovy. 
Yet even the hasty and partial glimpses I 
obtained from the railway have furnished my 
memory with one of those pictures which will 
survive indelibly. 

Moscow must be an immense place. I 
think it can hardly cover less ground than 
London itself, north of the Thames. Of 
course the population, though I believe that 
to be very dense in certain quarters, can 
bear no proportion to the area over which it 
is spread. For this area is in very large part 
engrossed by numerous parks, or open plains, 
and by innumerable gardens. It contains 
also an extraordinary number of small lakes, 
or sheets of water — such as in India would 
be called "tanks." The river too, the 
Moskva, runs in and out, and in again, 
through the city, receiving moreover one or 
two aflluents in the process : so that there is 
water everywhere. This is one of the 
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features whicli must strike the traveller even 
if he passed Moscow on a flash of lightning. 

Another equal, perhaps greater, singu- 
larity — certainly a still greater beauty — ^in 
Moscow, is the astonishing multitude of 
spires, towers, minarets, and cupolas. No 
church — and the churches themselves are 
legion — is satisfied with a single spire or 
cupola; they all appear to have them by the 
half-dozen. And their variety is so wonder- 
ful. They are of all heights, all diameters, 
all forms : no two seem alike. Some are 
exquisitely graceful; all are curious. The 
only feature common to them all is that they 
are sheeted at the top with gilt, like the 
** Golden Temple " at Amritsar in the 
Panjab. The glitter and dazzle thus pro- 
duced is such as no description can adequately 
convey. 

But if the myriad towers, minarets, and 
cupolas of Moscow, springing lance-Uke to- 
wards the sky, and flashing back the sun- 
light from a million facets, seem to challenge 
and extort admiration from the beholder, the 
houses of the city, on the other hand, appear 
trying to elude observation. Why else are 
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they all roofed with dark green, just the 
colour of the trees (unless, indeed, the treo^ 
happen to be partly covered with snow), with 
which, in summer, and from certain points of 
view, they must be quite confounded ? This 
odd idea of secrecy and concealment, which 
somehow rises to the mind of the stranger in 
Moscow, is nursed also by the comparative 
noiselessness of the great city ; the sledges, 
by which all traffic is carried on, glancing in 
perfect silence (except for the occasional 
tinkling of the musical beUs on the horses' 
heads) over the snow. By-the-bye, we after- 
wards stopped at the station, Bayka, which 
is famous throughout Russia for the manu- 
facture of these musically-toned bells. 

At Moscow a young American, Mr. Smith, 
the son of the superintendent of the govern- 
ment ironworks there, very generously' inte- 
rested himself on my behalf. I had three 
hours to spend in the waiting-room there, so 
he rode off for Mr. Leslie, our vice-consul, 
with whom he returned in about twenty 
minutes. This gentleman was most kind, 
energetic, and serviceable. He took notes of 
my case, sent a special messenger with them 
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to Lord A. Loftus at St. Petersburg, wrote 
and telegraphed to my wife that he had seen 
me, and started home to fetch me the files of 
the Times for the last month and a bottle of 
brandy. The train had gone, however, before 
his return, owing to his having been told the 
wrong hour of starting. 

The scenery beyond Moscow recalled the 
awful narrative of Napoleon's retreat ; it was 
flat, desolate, and covered with snow. I could 
well fancy the despair that must have seized 
the French soldiers in such a wilderness, 
nothing but snow before and behind, relieved 
only by the dark outline of a pack of wolves, 
or, as they were in those days, wolves in 
human form, the Cossacks. In autumn thii 
now desert track must look its best, as it is 
one plain as far as the eye can stretch, and 
must then be a sea of gold with the rich 
wheaten harvest. 

These snowy deserts seem sometimes inter- 
minable. Even the railway train seems 
impotent to get clear of them. And then, 
suddenly, you come to a forest of pine, birch, 
and spruce-fir, just as endless, stretching 
perhaps for fifty miles without a break or 
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clearing. The forest, however, is a thousand 
times the more agreeable to the eye. The 
snow, in fact, which deforms the fertile plain, 
beautifies the desolate woods. Nothing can 
be stranger, or, in its way, more beautiful, 
than these crystallized forests as they 
appear — every bough and every leaf traced 
sharply out in ice. Nevertheless, even frozen 
forests pall at last, especially when the 
traveller is sick and weary. It is with relief, 
therefore, that he arrives at any town or 
station on the long journey. 

In regard to paving, drainage, and lighting, 
the Russian towns are very few of them 
beyond the civilization of the last century. 
Such places as Kieff, Charkow, Odessa, being 
like oases of civilization in a desert. Gas 
seems to be the test-line as to what stage of 
civilization a place has reached in Russia, and 
it is astonishing how few towns have arrived 
at it. With few exceptions the Russian towns 
are lighted by petroleum lamps. 

The nights now were nearly as bright as the 
days, although no moon was visible. This 
was owing to the reflection of the star-light 
from the snow. 
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At Chudova I left the Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburg line for the branch Une to Novgorod, 
which place I reached at seven p.m., Dec. 
18th. I was met at the station by a subaltern 
officer, who took me to the hotel, where, for 
the first time since I had left Sophia on the 
15th October, I slept in a bed. I had always 
lain down previously in my clothes, even 
during my illness, with only my Bulgarian 
capote by way of further bedding. 

I found Novgorod fuU of Turkish pri- 
soners, who were, however, allowed to go 
freely about the town. The Hungarian sur- 
geon, Dr. Finkelstein, who had been taken at 
Gorni Dubnek, and his apothecary, were Uving 
at this hotel. Achmed Hefzi Pasha and Co- 
lonel Izzet Bey had taken a furnished house 
in the town. The officers of lower rank had 
taken another house amongst them. The Rus- 
sian subaltern told me that he would call the 
next day with my papers of parole, and that 
when I had signed them, the sentry he had 
placed over the door of my room by the 
general's orders would be removed, and I 
should be at large. I accordingly made an 
arrangement with the landlady, a Polish 
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widow, to lodge and board there. But the 
next day, the 19th, the subaltern came, and, 
after I had signed the parole, told me he had 
very bad news. Instead of being at large, 
I was to go and live in the house with the 
subordinate Turkish officers, and was to have 
a sentry constantly over me. He could not 
understand why my treatment was to be 
different to that of the others. 1 was to 
move the next day. The following day he 
came again, and said that there was no room 
for me in the house with the Turkish officers, 
who were already five in a room. I was at 
first not sorry to'hear this, as these men are 
from the same class as the private soldiers, 
and were very dirty in their habits. But I 
was as much surprised as revolted when he 
told me I was to go instead to the barracks 
where the Turkish private soldiers were 
herded. There are no officers* quarters, it 
must be remembered, in Russian barracks ; 
these gentlemen live in lodgings. 

Achmed Hefzi Pasha here came forward 
and offered to give me a room in his house, 
but the general would not allow me to accept 
this kind offer. My experience of Eussian 

s 
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duplicity was now at any rate being enlarged. 
This was the third time I had been pledged 
a Russian's word and been deceived. The 
first time was when General Gourko told me 
that I should be sent to Rahova, and there 
set fi^ee ; the second when General Shumlan- 
flki promised Dr. Bernstein that I should be 
allowed to stop at any places on the road 
from Kichenew to Novgorod, when I felt 
tired, and had nevertheless given strict orders 
to the gendarme in charge of me to see me 
straight to Novgorod without stopping any- 
where. After this I began to feel that when 
I received a promise from a Russian, he 
would perform exactly the opposite of what 
he had promised. The fate of my letters 
bore out this, for although I took them to 
the commandant open, and received his as- 
surance that they would be forwarded, — 
only one out of seven ever reached my wife. 
Again, on my arrival at St. Petersburg, I 
found that my letter to Lord A. Loftus did 
not reach him until he began to make in- 
quiries about it, a month afterwards, on the 
receipt of Mr. Leslie's (the consul at Moscow) 
report concerning me. 
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It was indeed owing to this almost acci* 
dental communication made by Mr. Leslie 
that my wife and the British Foreign Office 
were first able to ascertain my whereabouts* 
I should, had this not taken place, or had 
not another opportunity of communicating 
direct with our ambassador occurred, have 
remained perdu in Bussia till the end of the 
war, always supposing my constitution to 
have proved strong enough to carry me 
through the privations which were wantonly 
imposed upon me. 

As I was suffering a return of my illness, 
I called in a medical man, and with some 
hope, I confess, that his report of my real 
condition would save me from the barracks. 
This gentleman called on the general, and 
distinctly said my health could not stand 
any more rough treatment. A gentleman of 
the town, seeing my forlorn position, like- 
wise called and remonstrated with the 
general. I waited on him myself, escorted 
by the subaltern, but the only answer I got 
was that special orders had been received 
from the authorities at St. Petersburg about 
me, and that I was to be treated with the 

s 2 
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utmost severity. Accordingly, to the bar- 
racks I had to go. Here I was taken into a 
dark barrack-room, occupied by a hundred 
and fifty Turkish soldiers, sleeping on the 
boards in the most fearful state of filth. 
The smell fi:om this room on opening the 
door struck me like a blow. In Russia, at 
the commencement of winter, a second win- 
dow is put up inside the outer one and her- 
metically sealed; this retains warmth, but 
prevents ventilation. A comer of this room 
was screened off for the Russian soldiers 
who were in charge of these hundred and 
fifty Turks. Amongst these I had a pal- 
liasse of hay laid down for me. I was, how- 
ever, allowed to go out for two hours a day 
for my meals. After a few days of this, 
I found myself getting weaker and weaker, 
and began to think the end of my captivity 
not far off. At this time the Russian subal- 
tern came to see me, and at once declared 
I should die if I remained there. He ad- 
vised me to go at once to the hospital. He 
was quite sure that if I applied to the gene- 
ral, who was coming to the barracks [that 
afterooop, he would allow me to do so. I 
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asked him whether I should then be per* 
mitted to leave the hospital as at present for 
meals. He said no; I should then be a close 
prisoner. Whereupon I told him that I pre- 
ferred to risk the typhus for the sake of even 
two hours in the open air daily ; that I was 
quite sure that my already feeble health 
would altogether break down under close 
confinement. He then, to induce me to go, 
said, — 

" This place is reeking with typhus. 
The officer whose duty it was to visit these 
prisoners was buried to-day, having died of 
typhus caught in this very room." 

Seeing I was still immovable, he said, 
"Well, I must tell you the truth. We 
have orders from St. Petersburg to keep 
you a close prisoner, and you will have in 
future to spend all your time in this hole." 
This decided me, so I asked the general's 
permission to go to the hospital. He seemed 
to jump at my proposal, and I was moved 
the next morning, December 28th, to the 
hospital, where I was put into the typhus 
ward, having a Turkish officer ill with that 
complaint two beds from me. 
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By this time, however, succour was near. 
Lord Augustus Lof tus was already pressing 
the Imperial authorities to allow a Secretary 
from the Embassy to see me. Mr. Leslie's 
letter, and one of my own, which I had found 
a way of getting to my wife direct, had in. 
formed her of my condition. She had at 
once appealed to the British Foreign Office, 
and Lord Derby instantly telegraphed to 
Lord Augustus Loftus to look into the 
matter. Accordingly on the 31st of Decem- 
ber Mr. Edwin Egerton, First Secretary to the 
Embassy, was introduced. He just had time 
to say " How d*ye do," when an officer came 
and hurried him off to the general's house. 
His back was scarcely turned before the very 
same subaltern officer who had advised me 
to go to the hospital, was brought in and 
deposited in the next bed to mine, dan- 
gerously ill with typhus fever. 

Towards evening I was sent for to the gene- 
ral's house, where I found his wife, whom I 
had seen before (she having acted as inter- 
preter for her husband, who, strange to say, 
did not speak French, when I had called on 
him), and another lady, who spoke English. 
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In a few minutes Mr. Bgerton made his 
appearance, and then we talked together in 
English, but aloud, the strange , lady trans- 
lating what we said to the general, who made 
notes as the conversation went on. I told 
Mr. Bgerton, without any mercy for the 
general's ears, of the infamous treatment I 
was receiving ; when he said that he hoped 
in a week to have me altogether free, but 
that in any case he would answer for my 
position as a prisoner being ameliorated. 

And, in fact, the next day I was allowed 
to remove to Achmed Hefzi Pasha* s house. 
That morning the Russian subaltern had 
awakened me before daylight, asking me to 
exchange beds with him. I got up at once 
and gave him mine, but thought it just as 
well not to get into that he had occupied, 
I therefore waited about till daylight, when I 
was permitted to throw off my hospital suitj 
and move to the pasha*s house. I found 
Achmed Hefzi as kind as he was brave : he 
could not do too much for me ; and I spent 
two comparatively happy days with him and 
Izzet Bey. They were both emphatically 
gentlemen ; the latter had been professor of 
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Turkish at the Vienna University, and spoke 
German well and French tolerably ; Achmed 
Hefzi Pasha also spoke French. 

On the night of the 4th January, 1878, 
at ten o'clock the general came to my 
room at the pasha's, after I was in bed, 
and, seizing me by the hand, repeated 
the lesson which his wife had evidently 
taught him in French, and which was,— 

" My colonel, our noble Emperor has set 
you free ! " 

He at once removed the sentry from my 
door ; and I continued, in revived spirits, to 
read Miss Braddon's last new novel, which 
Lady Augustus Loftus had with kind 
thoughtfiilness sent me along with a parcel 
of books and Times newspapers, by Mr. 
Egerton. 

The next morning, 5th January, I received 
the following telegram from Lord Augustus 
Loftus : — 

" I am happy to inform you that the Em- 
peror has this morning ordered your release.'* 

The Hungarian doctor had also been 
rdeased ; so, after calling to thank the 
several kind friends who had shown us sym- 
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pathy, and sending telegrams to our respec- 
tive wives, we took the eleven p.m. train 
for St. Petersburg. 

At tlie station I heard that 160 Turkish 
soldiers had that day been marched to 
Staraia Roussa, 100 wersts distant, with the 
thermometer twenty below zero Reaumur, 
half naked, and in many cases without shoes 
or stockings. Half of these men must have 
been frost-bitten. There was great indigna- 
tion expressed, even by Russians, at this 
wanton cruelty, especially by some Russian 
ladies. 

Amongst the persons to whom, before 
leaving Novgorod, I went to bid farewell, 
was a gentleman well known as a truly kind- 
htarted man, a friend to all in trouble. I 
found him at luncheon with two Polish 
political prisoners. One of these political 
prisoners . had been fourteen years in Siberia, 
the other eight years. I was told the 
history of the first, whose remarkably white 
face gave him the appearance of having been 
bleached, and his history accounted for his 
appearance. 

At the time of the Polish insurrection of 
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1863, lie had been a young artist of promise, 
eighteen years of age. Fired by patriotic en- 
thusiasm, he joined the insurgents. He soon 
distinguished himself by attacking the Russian 
guard over the place where 300 of his compa- 
triots were confined, thus setting them free. 
He was afterwards himself taken prisoner, 
and, being a Jew, was thus addressed by the 
general before whom he was arraigned : — 

"I can understand a Polish gentleman 
joining this insurrection, but what right has 
a dirty, ill-bred Jew like you to rise against 
us?'* 

This speech caused the blood of the young 
artist to rise, and, taking a step forward, he 
laid the general on the floor by a well-directed 
blow. For this he was sentenced to death. 
The black list, on which his name appeared 
with those of several others was sent to the 
Grand Duke Constantine for his confirmation* 
Against all the others on this list their crime 
was specified, but opposite the artist's name 
was a blank. 

" What has this poor devil done ?" said the 
Grand Duke. 

For some time he could get no clear 
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answer, but being interested by the appearance 
of mystery, he insisted upon being informed 
of the crime with which the artist was charged. 
At last he was told : whereupon he said, — 

"Oh, is that all? We have plenty of 
generals who would be the better for being 
knocked down. I commute the sentence to 
Siberia for life/* 

So to Siberia he went, and for six years he 
was never out of irons, being chained at night 
to the wooden trestle which did duty for his 
bed. Fourteen years of good conduct at 
length obtained him his pardon, which meant 
that he could remain the rest of his life a 
political prisoner at Novgorod, having to 
answer to his name every day before the police, 
under whose lynx eyes he was. 

He was still young in years, thirty-two, 
although virtually an old man. His back 
was scarred by the floggings he had received. 
He was broken in health for hf e, and could 
never hope to work again. He was in fact 
supported by money which his friends in 
Poland sent him. It was sad to see his face 
after knowing his story, and I thought I 
^hould like to have introduced him to a certain 
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woodcutter supposed to sympathize with all 
who rise against their oppressors. There 
are some things worse than death, and 
there are other atrocities besides Bulgarian. 
What must this poor lump of humanity have 
suflTered to have made him an aged, infirm man 
at thirty-two ! 

I arrived at St. Petersburg at eight a.m., 
on the 5th January, and went to the Hotel 
d'Angleterre, but afterwards, as he insisted 
on my becoming his guest, I moved to a room 
in Mr. Egerton's apartments, in a private hotel. 
In the afternoon I had an interview with 
Lord Augustus Loftus. I can never forget 
not only the unremitting official attention 
which my case received at his lordship's hand, 
but also the kindness with which he went out 
of his way in his private capacity to telegraph 
to my wife the earliest news of my release, not 
to mention other little ways in which he and 
Lady Augustus showed me their sympathy. 

From Lord A. Loftus I learnt that my first 
letter had not reached him till it was a month 
old, after he had first heard of me from Mr. 
Leslie, the Consul at Moscow. He had also 
received a second letter from me which a 
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fellow-countryman who had found me out at 
Novgorod, where he happened at the time 
to be on a visit, had himself put into his 
lordship's hands. I should like to give this 
gentleman's name, to show him, in case these 
pages come under his eye, that I have not for- 
gotten (as I never shall) his great kindness. 
But I have seen enough of Russian civilization 
to know that I should, by so doing, be render- 
ing him a very poor return. I called upon 
him when I was in St. Petersburg, to thank 
him in person, but he was not at his hotel. 

Every one has read of the Neva, the 
blessing of the waters, the statue of Peter 
the Great, and the monolith columns of 
Finland granite in front of the Cathedral of 
St. Isaac ; so I will not dwell upon these 
or any of the wonders of the place. St. 
Petersburg struck me on the whole as a fine, 
grandiose city of wide streets, bpen spaces, 
and lofty houses, but dreary withal, and 
imderpeopled. 

The next day, January 6th', was the Greek 
Christmas Day, and all St. Petersburg was 
en fete. The military especially were in their 
fullest of fall dress. On passing the barracks 
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of the Emperor Paul's regiment of guards, I 
saw the men in the identical brass head- 
dresses in which their predecessors in this 
regiment fought throughout Suwarrow's 
campaigns. I was told that many of these 
caps, which are most carefully preserved, 
have the holes in them which were made 
by the bullets of the muskets of that day. 
I was gravely assured, too, that the men of 
this regiment are selected for their pug noses. 
I do not know whether it is because 'the 
headdress, which is the same as we can see 
on our guards in Hogarth's picture of " The 
Guards* March to Finchley," suits pug noses 
better than Roman. 

I was nearly spending my second night 
at St. Petersburg in the streets. After 
dining at the British Consul's, I was put 
by his servant into a drowski. The driver 
was told where to drive, the street and 
the number, and I was under his charge like 
a parcel, — this side up, with care; for, not 
knowing the language, I was quite as help- 
less. There happened to be two streets of 
the same name, and I was of course driven 
to the wrong one. I could not help laughing 
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at the absurd position in which I found my- 
self. Midnight, not knowing where to go or 
how to explain to my Russian driver. At 
last I thought of the H6tel d'Angleterre, 
and as I had that address written in Russian 
on a piece of paper, I got the driver to take 
me there, I called up a waiter who spoke 
English, to explain his mistake to the 
driver, who then drove me to Bgerton's 
lodgings. 

It being Christmas Day, the streets were 
full of drunken people. The Russians get 
stupidly drunk, and then lie down by the 
roadside in the snow ; they are seldom either 
jovial or quarrelsome in their cups. At 
Novgorod I have seen as many as six 
men lying thus in the main street of an 
afternoon. 

A great Russian institution is the tea-shop, 
which ought to go a longer way towards 
keeping within bounds the national taste for 
spirituous liquors. There are two or three 
large tea-shops in every Russian town. 
These are crowded from morning till night, 
being furnished, like French caf^s, with 
numerous little tables. Their great attrac- 
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tion is a large Davrainville organ, on the 
musical-box principle, without which no 
tea-shop is complete. These organs some- 
times cost enormous sums ; one in the hotel 
where I stopped at Novgorod had cost 6000Z. 
It played thirty-six tunes, principally selec- 
tions from operas, and was of such fine quality 
that in the next room you would fancy you 
were listening to a well- trained band. The tea . 
is served in glass tumblers, at one penny a 
tumbler, with a slice of lemon, and two large 
knobs of sugar. If you wish to drink your 
tea a la Busse, you break these knobs into 
small square pieces, about the size of a pea, 
(for which purpose you are provided with a 
pair of nippers,) and holding one of them 
between your front teeth, suck up the tea 
through it. The Russians never drink their 
tea with milk, this would destroy the delicate 
flavour which Russian tea possesses. Con- 
noisseurs will drink it without sugar or 
lemon, but then the quality must be superb. 
In your own house you would use the Si- 

9 

movar, a large brass urn, heated by embers 
from your wood fire. The tea is made in a 
small china teapot, about the size of a break- 
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fast cup. This is the essence alone, and a 
table-spoonful goes to a tumbler, which is 
then filled up from the Samovar, the water in 
which will keep boiling for over an hour, so 
your . tea is always hoL The number of 
tumblers which can be drawn fi'om one little 
pot seems almost imlimited, for when ex- 
hausted you refill it firom the Samovar over 
and over again, adding more essence to each 
tumbler as the essence itself gets weaker. 
It is a very economical plan. 

A closer acquaintance with the Russian 
army than that I obtained in the Crimea 
has confirmed the opinion I formed of it in 
those early days of my military career. 
The troops of the Russian line are, perhaps, 
on a par in point of training with our 
militia regiments, though inferior to them 
in physique. The guards axe fine troops, 
but, with the exception of one or two 
picked regiments, will not compare in size 
with our household troops, and for military 
bearing and efl&ciency are certainly not on a 
par with our best line regiments. The dis- 
cipline in the Russian army is far stricter 
than in ours : the question is whether it is 

T 
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not too severe. It certainly destroys tliat 
individuality possessed in an eminent degree 
by British troops, and which the new system 
of attack, necessitated by breech-loaders, im- 
peratively requires. The Russian non-com- 
missioned officers are excellent. But the 
army as a whole lacks the true spirit of sol- 
diers. The men do their work because they 
are impelled by the fear of the punishment 
which will befall them if they neglect it, not 
from any martial pride or even sense of duty. 
For instance, in attack they are generally 
marched up to the assault in compact forma- 
tion, and continue so to advance steadily 
enough until tho enemy opens a point-blank 
fire upon them, when, at the very time when 
they should make the rush, they come to a 
standstill : their spirit will not carry them 
on, their discipline or fear of punishment will 
not allow them to run back, and there they 
stand to be shot down. 

The Russian commissioned officers are the 
weakest part of the whole miUtary system. 
They do not studjr their profession, Uke the 
Germans, nor do they, like our officers, culti- 
vate the manly sports, which are such good 
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schools for real warfare. They want likevvise 
the feeling of camaraderie with their men 
which of all European armies is the strongest 
in our own. Except in Gourko, Skobeleff 
the younger, and perhaps Radetzki, we look 
in vain for any display of real talent, or 
even ordinary professional knowledge, in this 
war on the Russian side. All their victories 
have been gained by dint of numbers. For 
example, 40,000 Russians were kept at bay 
by 3500 Turks for ten hours at Gorni Dubnek, 
an open position. They do not appear to 
attach the same importance to good shooting 
that other European armies do. The rifle 
with which their line regiments are armed is 
not only wanting in precision, but is awkward 
to handle, and heavy. Their movements in 
brigade are slow and old fashioned, for, unlike 
ourselves, they seem to have gained little 
from the lessons of late European cam- 
paigns. To give my general readers an idea 
of my opinion of the Russian army, I may 
say that I should have no faar of an army 
composed of 50,000 British (line 'and militia 
mixed) holding its own against 100,000 of 
Russia's best troops in the open field. 

T 2 
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Behind field-works, with equal forces of 
artillery, I would pit 25,000 British against 
100,000 Russians. My reasons are — the 
British superiority of spirit, greater pre- 
cision in shooting, and that individual self- 
reliance which qualifies for an open method 
of fighting, to which the Russians will never 
attain. If the Turks with the worst possible 
oflBcers could on numerous occasions make 
such a glorious stand against their over- 
powering numbers, what might not we expect 
to do with men of an equally martial spirit, 
but better drilled and disciplined than the 
gallant Osmanlis, and commanded by the 
best regimental, and far from the worst stafi^, 
oflScers in Europe. A Russian on one occa- 
sion maintained to me that his countrymen 
had actually made prisoners of upwards of 
200 English officers who had been serving 
with the Turkish armies. If there had been 
anything like 200 English officers in the Turk- 
ish army altogether — with half a dozen of 
them, or so, in the higher commands— 1 very 
much doubt whether the House of RomanofiP 
would have been reigning in Russia at this 
moment. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Concluding Remarks on Turkey and the Turks. 

I AM fully conscious of the trivial nature of 
the narrative contained in the foregoing 
pages, so far as that narrative concerns my- 
self. Le mie Prigioni are not, I feel it, sensa- 
tional. My sufferings were of an undignified 
order ; and yet I cannot bring myself to con- 
sider my six months' experiences of Turkey 
insignificant. On the contrary, all else that 
I have witnessed in my life — and my career 
has been a varied one — seems petty in com- 
parison. The mass of misery I have had so 
long before my eyes, so vast as to baffle any 
effectual grasp of succour, a kind of deluge 
of agony, dwarfs all other images in my 
memory. The busy life of England, which 
nevertheless certainly has its grandeur, seems 
to me on my return as childish, in contrast 
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with the tragedies of Turkey, as a pack of 
boys playing at marbles. And yet I find 
great difficulty in digesting my impressions, 
vivid and indeed overpowering as these are, 
into opinions clear enough to be of any profit 
to a soul. I catechize myself in vain in hope 
to precipitate a theory. The general result 
of my speculations on the past and fixture of 
Turkey is — confusion and helpless uncer- 
tainty. I take refuge in such sagacious 
reflections as, "Well, the world will go on 
somehow ;" or, " Things will shake down in 
one way or another, I suppose." 

On some particular and limited matters, 
however, I have come to more or less distinct 
opinions. For instance, on the question of 
the oppressiveness of the Ottoman rule on 
the subject races, I do not see how more than 
one view can be entertained. Of course, it 
was oppressive. I dare say it is not nearly 
so cruel and merciless as that of Russia has 
been, in Poland, but it has been a great deal 
too oppressive for anything but disapproba- 
tion. I quite grant that much of what has 
been said or written during the past year 
by English speech-naakers and pamphleteers 
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has been nonsense founded on ignorance — 
just the ignorance from which I myself am 
hardly emerging. Whenever a speechifier or 
pamphleteer has descended from general de- 
nunciations to specific charges against the 
Turks, he has almost invariably fallen from 
truth to absurdity. The general denuncia- 
tions were just, or partly so ; the particular 
accusations were false. 

Thus, one prominent count in the indict- 
ment for oppressiveness laid against the Otto- 
man Government is the exclusion of Chris- 
tians from the army. Why, this exclusion is 
considered by the latter an exemption. It is 
true they hate the havatch, or exemption-tax ; 
but at more than one period, when serious 
proposals were made to remit the tax, and 
extend to all creeds the liability to military 
service, it was always the terrified opposition 
of the Christians themselves which frustrated 
the reform. 

Again, another charge, on which we are 
urged in passionate accents to include the 
whole Turkish race in one wide sweep of ab- 
horrence, is their monstrous voluptuousness. 
The Turks as a people are one of the least 
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voluptuous and least immoral in the world. 
I will not defend the pashas and wealthiest 
class as a rule, although there are many 
exemplary exceptions among them. Bat 
for the Turkish nation at large, as they 
are the soberest, so also are they among 
the most conjugally faithful in the world. 
Away from Constantinople probably not one 
Turk in a dozen sees the uncovered faces of 
ten women in the whole course of his life ; 
and most assuredly not one Turk in a hun- 
dred uses the privilege his religion would 
concede him of having more than one wife. 

The inequality in the administration of 
(what can scarcely be called) justice is a 
count in the charge of oppressiveness which 
has more to colour it. But even here, from 
all I could gather from the statements of 
Bulgarians themselves, it is rather the im- 
partial corruption of the judges from which 
the Christian suflTers, than their partiality to 
the Mohammedan. A Christian has quite as 
good a chance against a Moslem in litigation 
as a poor Mussulman against a rich one. I 
am inclined to think also that a poor Mo- 
hammedan would, in ordinary suits, and even 
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with equity on his side, have the worst of it 
in a contest with a wealthy Armenian or Greek. 
Such a state of things is the condemnation 
of a government, and perhaps of a people, but 
not primarily on the score of oppressiveness 
on the part of one creed towards another. 

Yet there can be no doubt whatever of the 
existing oppression. I witnessed it myself 
at every turn. Only I came at last to see 
that it was intestine and official oppression, 
such as could give no foreign state the 
smallest title to interfere even by remon- 
strance. It was not essentially the oppres- 
sion of Ottoman on Bulgarian, or of Moslem 
©n Christian; it was the tyranny of the 
official over the peasant. The zaptieh robs 
the rural cultivator in Roumelia, just as the 
chuprassi robs him in India, whenever he has 
the chance. I heard bitter complaints from 
Bulgarians of the extortion of the pashas, 
but I heard from them still more bitter ones 
against the extortions of their own bishops. 
Opportunity alone suffices in Turkey to make 
an oppressor ; diflference in race or religion is 
superfluous and irrelevant in the matter. 

From all the inquiries I could make—? 
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made, too, sometimes in neighbourhoods 
which had been the scene of the original 
" atrocities " — Bulgarians and Turks had 
previously lived side by side in fair harmony, 
i. e., without discord. There had probably 
been at least as great cordiality between 
them as between Catholic and Protestant in 
Ulster, and perhaps as much as between 
Churchmen and Dissenters (of the lower 
orders) in Wales. 

And yet I must qualify what I have been 
saying. I did observe an oppressiveness, on 
the part of Turk towards Bulgarian, which 
was assuredly the result of a pride of religion 
and of race, and not the mere cupidity of an 
official. Only I never saw or heard that this 
oppression went beyond the form of haughti- 
ness and insolence. Even this was hateful 
to me to witness ; yet I confess I never saw 
Turkish insolence towards a rayah exhibited 
in so coarse and brutal a form, as may be 
seen in the vulgar Englishman towards the 
natives in India. The Turk does show the \ 

arrogance of a member of a dominant race \ 

among subjugated races, and of a true be- 
liever, as he thinks himself, among people i 
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who can put up with (what he considers) an 
inferior creed. But instead of betraying this 
arrogance in a peculiarly aggravated degree, 
it is, on the contrary, wonderfully mitigated 
by the indolent, or gentle, or self-respecting 
character of the Turkish people. 

As to the original Bulgarian atrocities, I 
must say that, according to my poor beUef, 
there is no fact in history, whether recent or 
remote, more certain than that those atrocities 
were desired, schemed for, and rejoiced over 
by Russian diplomatists. The tidings of them 
excited no doubt the utmost horror among 
the general public of Bussia, but great exul- 
tation among the wire-pullers of Russian 
policy. Do I wish, then, to exonerate 
the Government of Constantinople? Good 
heavens, no. Speaking absolutely, I execrate 
it for its carelessness in such a matter. But 
speaking comparatively, and with a regard to 
comprehensive equity, I must say that, let 
the guilt of Turkey have been what it may 
(and it was great), multiply it tenfold, and it 
will still come short of the enormous iniquity 
of Russia. And then to think that it is this 
treacherous and ruthless Government which 
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assumes to be the chosen instrument to 
wreak in its most pitiless form the justice of 
God ! The effrontery of this is so monstrous, 
and the veil so flimsy, that it should hardly 
be called hypocrisy. Eussian statesmen 
cheat with a leer, and with the tongue in the 
cheek, as not expecting to be believed ; and 
yet, shallow as their dupery is, it suffices to 
delude Englishmen who are considered states- 
men. 

Nor am I sure that Western Europe is 
justly entitled to take airs towards Turkey 
of very superior virtue. Liberal and equitable 
measures have, more than once or twice, 
been attempted by Turkish ministers, only 
to be quashed by the jealousy of one or 
other Western Government. Austria has 
prohibited the concessions on the part of the 
Porte which would have conciliated Monte- 
negro. It was the influence of an English 
ambassador. Sir Henry Bulwer, which over- 
ruled the piteous remonstrances of the 
Bulgarians against the intrusion of the 
Circassians into their midst. The jealousy 
of the various Powers, for the maintenance 
of the exclusive privileges of their subjects 
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resident in Turkey, has impeded the ex- 
tension of enlightened law to the whole 
empire alike. The corruption and venality af 
Turkish ofl&cials, which Europeans so scorn- 
fully denounce, has been largely used and 
pandered to by European speculators. Turkey 
is a shameful financial defaulter, but she was 
in the first instance tempted and helped into 
debt by Europeans. Some of the recent 
Sultans have been recklessly prodigal, the 
ladies of their harem quite insatiable, and 
many of the ministers utterly mercenary. 
Turkey was not coy to borrow, but her down- 
ward path to insolvency was eagerly smoothed 
for her by interested European loan-jobbers. 
As to the great Northern Power, it is a 
truism, which by dint of repetition seems to 
have lost its force, that Bussia has consistently 
opposed every attempt of Turkey to reform 
and civilize itself. The more or less of 
Russian opposition has been determined by 
the greater or less wisdom and liberality of 
the projected reformation. li a scheme was 
retrograde, it was safe to be applauded and 
assisted by the Russian ambassador ; if well- 
meant but unpractical and imsettling, ii might 
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be tolerated; but in proportion as it was 
large, earnest, and well- digested, it was sure 
to meet with stem Muscovite opposition. One 
Russian ambassador frankly declared that 
" his master would never allow Protestantism 
to set its foot in Turkey ;" and the crowning 
crime of Turkey, which admitted of no delay 
in its condign punishment, was her adoption 
of representative institutions.. Whatever, 
therefore, Turkey's shortcomings and back- 
slidings, it is, I think, unquestionable that if 
she had been worse she would have fared 
better. Her transgressions were not con- 
sidered unpardonable until precisely the 
moment when she had begun seriously to 
amend. 

I am perhaps mistaken, but I really believe 
that Midhat Pasha's "Constitution" might 
have saved the Empire by transforming it. 
The Constitution subverted potentially the 
despotism of the Sultan. Ministers of State 
and Governors of Provinces would no longer 
have bought their offices from the ladies of 
the palace, under the consciousness that the 
same posts might be sold again in a few 
months over their heads. Pashas, therefore. 
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no longer apprehending so brief a tenure of 
power, would probably have been less im- 
patient in their rapacity ; while the presence 
of representatives of all the pro\ances in the 
Turkish Parliament, together with the pub- 
lici^ given to their debates by the press 
(which before the war was absolutely free), 
might have ultimately repressed that rapacity 
altogether. It would of course be necessary 
to begin by giving functionaries of all ranks 
salaries so liberal, in proportion to the op- 
portunities of peculation afforded by their 
functions, as to leave them no more necessity 
than justification for extortion. 

Here, as in every attempt to probe the 
sores of Turkey, we come upon the financial 
difficulty. Officials being seldom paid in 
Turkey, are allowed to pay themselves : in 
other words, so far as the expense to the 
State is concerned, they are paid ten times 
over. It is as if an EngHsh farmer, not 
having stored fodder for his cattle, should 
turn them in to feed upon his standmg crops. 
It is a vicious circle. The poverty of the empire 
aggravates itself. No government can be 
economical which has not money in advance. 
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Turkey, just before the war broke out, was 
in a state of confessed bankruptcy, and yet 
no observant person can pass even a month 
in the country without the conviction that 
it ought to be conspicuously prosperous and 
wealthy. The revenue actually has more 
than trebled within twenty-five years, and 
there are obvious sources of fresh wealth 
offering themselves to be tapped. I am con- 
vinced that, if the estate of Turkey could be 
financially administered for its own benefit by 
BngUsh, or rather Anglo-Indian officers, as is 
done in the case of embarrassed minors among 
the nobles of India, a very few years would 
place it among the most flourishing kingdoms 
of the world. The general financial question 
is, however, altogether too large and multi- 
farious for me. I will only touch, and very 
lightly, in one or two places the very hem 
and fnnge of the subject. 

Nowhere else in the world do you see finer 
crops than in Boumelia, and yet perhaps half 
of the richest soil in the province is uncul- 
tivated. This proportion, therefore, of the 
area is utterly unproductive to the Turkish 
revenue. For land, as such, is untaxed in 
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Turkey. Revenue is assessed only upon the 
actual crops as they stand. This system is 
not only wasteful in every way, but is also 
perhaps the most active of all causes of agra- 
rian discontent. Crops of the same class 
have a habit of ripening in the same district 
much about the same time. The farmer 
dares not cut a stalk until his whole harvest 
has been valued by the Government assessor. 
Possibly the assessor could not, with the best 
will, visit and estimate all the various fields in 
his district in time enough to prevent, in all 
cases, some waste and damage from over- 
ripeness. But this good-will is generally 
wanting. The general harvest of a district 
is the assessor's especially. If a cultivator is 
growing anxious, and almost desperate, at the 
sight of his crops deteriorating day by day — 
the grain faUing from the ears, and feeding 
flocks of birds instead of his own family — ^he 
must either stand by looking on, inactive and 
helpless, until the Government oflBcer arrives 
in his own tardy season to give him leave to 
reap, or he must pay that oflBcer to give his 
particular land precedence in examination ; 
and he will have to pay highly, just in pro* 

u 
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portion to the urgency of his case. As to those 
who cannot pay, or who cannot pay enough, 
and so cannot cut their crops until they are 
hardly worth cutting, it is easy to imagine 
their despair and indignation at seeing the 
hoped-for food of their wives and children 
waste before their eyes, and their labours of 
the year thus come to nought. 

And this system, though very fruitful of 
oppression and discontent, is so unproductive 
to Government. There can be no reason 
why the proportion of the land which, as a 
matter of fact, is cultivated year by year 
should not be assessed for revenue quite as 
highly as the cultivation which it bears, it 
might indeed be assessed much more highly, 
and yet the tax would be less onerous and 
irritating to the peasant, for obvious reasons, 
than the insulting and extortionate practice 
which prevails. 

But I in my presumption go much farther. 
I would not be deterred by the word 
" confiscation " from taxing, more or less 
lightly, all those wide districts of unculti- 
vated, but eminently cultivable land which 
I saw on almost every day's journey in Bui- 
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garian Roumelia. No doubt all this, at present 
untilled, land has its owners, often great pro- 
prietors, who can afford to let it lie fallow, 
but who would perhaps be unable and cer- 
tainly would be unwilUng to pay revenue on 
it. But I would not, in the present state of 
the imperial finances, strain long at the gnat 
of their privileges — the proprietary right of 
the dog in the manger. I would say, " The 
land, all cultivable land, is, according to 
its circumstances of advantage or disadvan- 
tage, to be equitably taxed, and in no case 
the crops. Now, at your option, cultivate or 
sell." In most cases the landowner would 
then cultivate ; in none — the taxation of crops 
being abolished — would he find it difficult to 
sell. The gain to the State revenue would be 
great and almost instant. The evidence on 
which a settlement could be provisionally 
based might be collected in one season. 

I venture to think that no traveller has 
diverged a league to right or left of the rail- 
way from Adrian ople to Tatar Bazarjik, with- 
out inwardly exclaiming, "Where are the 
Wiltshire labourers who ought to be plough- 
ing affluence out of these plains?" or, 

u 2 
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" Where are the Bordeaux wine-growers 
who ought to be pruning their vines upon 
those slopes ? " Thoughts of Occidental colo- 
nization rise to the mind of the traveller in 
European Turkey, as necessarily as percep- 
tions of the delicious climate, exuberant soil, 
and often romantic scenery. It is, however, 
futile to pursue this line of speculation now. 
The time for colonization from France and 
England has apparently passed. It is curious 
ill the same that, while English colonists have 
gone in numbers to starve in Brazil, a field 
so advantageous for enterprise as Turkey 
should have been as entirely overlooked as if 
there had been no such region on the map. 

It may be said that any dissertation what- 
soever on the past possibilities of Turkey is 
low silly, since its opportunities are gone for 
;ver. Is it possible (it will be asked) to 
••enew a rickety house from its foundations 
without its fall? Is Turkey susceptible of 
re-organization on the footing of a European 
DOwer? Can it be more henceforth than 
another Persia ? Most people will say that 
Eussia, having got Turkey down, may be 
trusted to cut its throat. And yet the stuff 
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there is in these Osmanlis is surprising. 
When Sultan Mahmoud, the Reformer, anni- 
hilated the Janizzaries, who constituted his 
chief visible military strength, because they 
refused to submit themselves to drill and dis- 
cipline on the European pattern, he was sup- 
posed to have sacrificed the substance for a 
shadow. Military critics considered him to 
have destroyed the traditional and charac- 
teristic spirit of the Turkish soldiery, which 
had after all a certain military value, in the 
vain attempt to animate them with another 
spirit, foreign and unnatural to them. Ac- 
cording to the expression of M. Thiers, 
" Mahmoud had left, without possibility of 
return, one bank of the river, without getting 
any nearer to the other." Yet Mahmoud 
persisted ; and the history of this recent war 
does not seem to show that the warlike spirit 
of the Ottoman has been much impaired. 

Again, consider the situation at the death 
of Mahmoud. That able and energetic but 
unfortunate Sultan had destroyed, as has been 
said, with the Janizzaries the national and 
indigenous vitality of his army ; he had lost 
Greece ; he had lost his fleet at Navarino ; 
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and his finances were (for the revenue of that 
day) aknost as embarrassed as those of 
Turkey now are, compared with its present 
resources. Nevertheless, the indomitable 
Sultan contrived to create another great fleet, 
comprising fourteen ships of the line, and 
another great army numbering 80,000 men. 
This army was almost annihilated by Ibrahim 
Pasha at the battle of Nedjib, on the 26th 
June, 1839 ; and almost at the same time his 
fleet . deserted to Mehemet Ali I Mahmoud 
himself died a few days later ! The condition of 
Turkey might well have seemed desperate then 
also. M. Thiers, whom nobody ever accused 
of want of penetration, beUeved it to be so. 
He pronounced the empire to be shaken 
beyond any durable propping up. And yet 
nearly forty years aflierwards Turkey was able, 
single-handed, to wage war with Eussia, and 
for a long time with great prospect of success ; 
since, in my opinion, if Suleiman Pasha had 
joined Mehemet Ali before the arrival in Bul- 
garia of the Bussian Guard, the throne of the 
Czar would have been in more danger than 
that of the Sultan. 

At any rate, if the Ottoman State is once 
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again to demonstrate its recuperative power, 
there is small difference of opinion as to the 
chief reforms by which its resurrection must 
be effected. All superiority of Mohammedans 
before the law, and all preferential eligibility 
of Osmanlis for the service of the State, must 
be frankly abdicated. This involves, of 
course, close limitation of the Sultan's prero- 
gative, and the extension of liability to mili- 
tary service to all creeds and races. It is 
equally indispensable that, by retrenchments 
on the one hand, and an equitable redistri- 
bution of imposts on the other, a financial 
equilibrium be attained for the State, while 
admitting everywhere of individual prosperity. 
Some of the necessary reforms will be hateful 
to the Turks, and others to the Greeks, 
Armenians, and Bulgarians; yet all might 
probably be effected provided the absolute 
freedom of the press were restored, the inde- 
pendence of the House of Representatives 
maintained, and provided reasonable time be 
conceded. 

I will, in conclusion, ask excuse for record- 
ing one or two desultory observations on points 
I think myself to have perceived or learnt. 
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First, as to Turkish fanaticism. I am told 
something of this is still apparent during 
Ramazan, when the harangues of the Moslem 
preachers, acting on the febrile irritability 
produced by long fasting, sometimes inflame 
the hearers to a somewhat dangerous pitch 
of excitement. But at other seasons fana- 
tical feeling seems to be seldom roused except 
in the single case of Mussulman converts to 
Christianity. Even these incur no danger in 
the great cities; but elsewhere a Moslem 
renegade among a Moslem population would 
have a bad time of it. Christians, bom such, 
and especially foreigners, have seldom the 
shadow of intolerance to complain of. 

Next, I would remark on the admirable 
sobriety of the Turkish popidation, and the 
entire absence in consequence of the coarse- 
ness and brutality which degrade so large a 
proportion of our own. The poorest Turk is 
in many respects a gentleman : perhaps more 
so, often, than his countryman of more 
exalted station, notwithstanding the latter's 
fine manners and courteous forms of speech. 
With reference to these richer Osmanlis, I 
find I have made one or two trivial memo- 
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randa, which have, however, truth with them 
so far as they go. One is the strong re- 
semblance between a considerable class of 
half-occidentalized officials and the "young 
Bengalis" of Calcutta. There is the same 
superficial culture and the same profound 
self-sufficiency (combined on occasion with 
all the servility expedient) in both. Another 
memorandum notes the ludicrous proportion 
so frequently (perhaps generally) observable 
between the bulk or obesity of a Turkish digni- 
tary and his rank. You might almost suppose 
that promotion in Turkey went by corpulence. 
Poor Ottomans, on the other hand, and the 
Turkish rural population generally, are, phy- 
sically speaking, probably the finest race in 
the world. 

My remaining notes refer, as it seems to 
me, to features in Pera, Stamboul, and the 
environs, which must have been universally 
observed and may have been often recorded. 
I will therefore here bring my remarks and 
reminiscences to a close. 
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EXTRACT OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

THE STORY OP AN ENGLISH PRISONER TO RUSSU. 

SiBj — ^Af ter ten weeks spent as a prisoner of war 
in Russia I landed once again last night in England, 
and hasten to give my countrymen — some of whom 
may profit by it — the experience I have gained of 
Russian civilization. 

I was taken prisoner at Teliche, while in charge 
of an ambulance of the Bed Crescent Society^ having 
at the time the brassard of the Bed Crescent on my 
arm, and being in the execution of my duty— carry- 
ing the wounded to the hospital, for which purpose 
General Gourko had himself told off a party of 
thirty men of the Eussian Guards at my request. 
That officer gave me his word that I should be sent 
to Bahova^ then in Turkish hands, where I should 
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be free. Nevertheless, on tlie following day I was 
brought before his Imperial Highness the Grand 
Dnke Nicholas at Bogot, who received me in such 
a manner as at first to create the impression on my 
mind that he was going to order me to be shot as 
a spy. Against all my assurances that I held only 
a civil contract with the Police Minister at Stam- 
bool, he insisted that I was an ofBcer in the 
Turkish army, and sentenced me to be kept a 
prisoner in Russia till the end of the war. At the 
same time he ordered the brassard to be stripped 
from off my arm. This had been given me by Dr. 
Sarell, the organizer of the ambulance, and bore 
the stamp of the Geneva Convention. I had been 
engaged by Dr. Sarell in the presence of our vice- 
consul at Philippopolis and the account given of this 
in the Times of the 7th of November is incorrect. 
I was marched from the Grand Duke's tent between 
two sentries with drawn bayonets, and lodged in a 
tente d'ahri with four Russian soldiers, where I 
spent two days and nights on damp straw, allowed, 
when the rain ceased, occasionally to walk for ten 
paces in front of this tent. 

While here an Englishman rode up to me with 
these words, " Are you an Englishman f " " Yes ; 
who are jonl" and without giving any answer he 
rode off. I have been told since that this was Sir 
Henry Havelock, that the one-sided report in the 
Times is due to his pen, and that he was corre- 
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spondent to that paper at the time ; but I do not 
like to believe that one bearing that glorious name 
could show so little sympathy for a brother soldier 
in distress. 

After this^ having made frequent applications to 
be allowed to see our military attache^ Colonel 
Wellesley^ then at Poradin, ten miles distant^ I was 
marched with M. Lorando, tha interpreter of my 
ambulance, and a party of Turkish soldiers, under 
a corporals guard, to Bucharest, not being allowed 
to stray a yard from the araba, which as a great 
favour we were allowed at our own expense to retain 
for our baggage. The brutality of our guards was 
at first excessive ; they treated us like dogs. Liberal 
bribes, however, somewhat softened the hearts of 
these men, as it will of all Bus sians. We expended 
15Z. in ten days in this way and on forage for our 
bullocks, but I consider it was money well laid out. 
We marched all day, and at night were lodged 
in either a stable, a shed, or an empty school-house. 
Twice only, between Bogot and Fratesti, did we 
happen to meet with a better sort of commandant 
of a village, who, on the representation which we 
made to all of them, that we were gentlemen, 
granted us the luxury of a bed on the floor of a 
peasant^s cottage. At Simnitza we were lodged in 
a room with sixteen Russian prisoners undergoing 
punishment for theft, &c., some of whom were camp- 
followers, the lowest of the low. In this Black 
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Hole of Calcutta we spent three days and three 
nights. We wrote a note in pencil to the com- 
mandant^ saying that we were sure there must be 
some mistake; that it could never be his wish to 
subject gentlemen to such an indignity. To this 
we received no answer; to a second note the 
soldier we bribed to carry it brought back the 
verbal reply that it was good enough for English- 
men^ and that we should consider ourselves lucky 
to be where we were. 

At Bucharest we were locked up in a second-class 
carriage with our guards for nineteen hours and lefb 
on a sidings the key being in the hands of the mili- 
tary commandant ; and during the night the soldiers 
would not allow us to crawl out^ as we wished to do^ 
through the windows. This night of suffering pro- 
duced in me inflammation of the bowels and acute 
dysentery^ by which I was kept under medical treat- 
ment for one month at Kischeneff^ being brought 
almost to death's door. My companion proceeded 
to Nijni-Novgorod. When I was suflSciently re- 
covered to move I was sent under escort to Grand 
Novgorod, six days and nights travelling, during 
which my constant prayer to be allowed a night's 
rest at some place on the road was unheeded by the 
military authorities. At Novgorod I was at first 
taken to the hotel, where a sentry was kept over me 
day and night. I was told that when I had signed 
my pcMTole d'Honrieur that I should be a prisoner at 
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large, like the Turkish officers ; but instead, after I 
had done so, I was removed to the barracks, where 
the Turkish soldiers were confined 1 50 in a room, 
being lodged in a portion of the same room, par- 
titioned off with a wooden screen, with the Russian 
guards and sergeant in charge. The atmosphere 
of this room was indescribable — reeking with typhus. 
After a few days here the Russian officer who had 
always looked after me came to me and advised me 
to go to the hospital, saying I should die there ; and, 
to strengthen his argument, told me that the officer 
whose duty it had been to visit the Turkish prisoners, 
had caught typhus in that room and been buried 
that day. I was allowed to go out under charge of 
a sentry for two hours daily, and 1 was ready to 
brave the terrors of typhus for the sake of these two 
hours sooner than become a close prisoner, as I should 
be in the hospital ; the officer then told me that after 
that week I should be kept a close prisoner in this 
room. This decided me, and I went to the hospital. 
I suspect about this time our ambassador was making 
application for a secretary of the embassy to be 
allowed to see me, and that they were anxious 
to move me to better quarters before his arrival. 
After two days the secretary came, and was allowed 
to look at me in the hospital. I was then taken to 
the general's quarters, where I was sent for, and a 
conversation took place between us, which was trans- 
lated by a person speaking English into Russian, the 
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general taking notes. I was lodged in the typhus 
ward ; and, to prove the value of the advice given me 
by the Russian officer, that gentleman was, before I 
left, carried into the hospital, and deposited in the 
next bed to me, having caught typhus from his visit 
to the room in barracks in which I had spent twenty- 
two hours out of every day. 

The secretary's visit resulted in my release, and I 
was allowed to find my way from Novgorod here at 
my own expense. During my imprisonment, out of 
seven, letters which I delivered to the commandant 
open for my wife, one alone reached her; and, 
had 1 not found other means of communicating 
with her, my place of confinement would have re- 
mained unknown to her. A letter which I had written 
a month before to Lord Augustus Lof tus did not 
reach him till after a second, which I had found means 
of conveying direct to him, had been delivered. 

From the experience I gained in the time I was a 
prisoner I am convinced that the present is a critical 
time indeed for England, where the true Russian 
character is not appreciated, so many of my honest 
countrymen being deluded by the veneer of polite- 
ness which thinly skins over their native duplicity 
and savagery. 

I should have said that this is the treatment that 
all Englishmen who fall into the Russians' hands 
may expect, as the general at Novgorod told me 
he was sorry to be obliged to be so severe, but his 
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orders were to treat all English prisoners in this 
way. — I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

WX. j£SSEB COOPE, 
Colonel Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 
Walton Lodffe, New Hampton^ Jan, \lth. 

P.S. — As I learn that it has been stated that I 
was acting as a newspaper correspondent, I wish to 
give an emphatic denial to the allegation. I was 
employed solely in ambulance duty in the cause of 
humanity ; although I learned yesterday that some 
of my letters to my children had found their way 
into one of the London papers against my knowledge 
and wish. 



Sib, — I have just seen in your paper a letter from 
Captain Coope, and shall feel obliged by your per- 
mitting me to answer that portion of it in which he 
alludes to me. The circumstances under which I 
spoke to him at Bogot were as follows : — I was 
looking for the two English doctors who I had been 
told were in the camp, when I came upon him 
walking about before his tent. I asked him — ^not if 
he was an Englishman, which was obvious from his 
appearance — but whether he was a doctor ? He 
said that he was not, and followed this up by asking 
me who I was. I was in the act of answering him, 
when the Bussian officer in charge came up, and told 
me that I could not be allowed to communicate 

with him. I had no alternative but to ride away. 

X 
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I have never at any time written anything about 
Captain Coope, either in the Times or elsewhere. 
The report he speaks of was not written by me. 

Captain Coope in his letter to yon signs himself^ 
''Colonel Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie.'' The 
gendarmerie in every Continental army is a military 
body — generally a corps of picked soldiers. It is per- 
fectly well known that all the other Englishmen who 
made a contract to serve in the Turkish gendarmerie 
have been actively employed in this war. One of 
them is now commanding a Turkish division ; others 
are serving on his staff; scarcely a day passes but one 
of them is mentioned in the papers as acting with 
some body of Turkish troops. As Captain Coope 
acknowledged that he held the rank of colonel in 
the Turkish service^ that he was not a doctor^ as he 
had no paper to show that he was attached to any 
ambulance^ and as nnder these equivocal circum- 
stances he was still found with the Bed Crescent 
badge npon his arm— apparently without authority 
— I do not see what reason he has to complain 
of having been considered as a Turkish prisoner 
of war, and treated accordingly. On the other 
hand, the Bussian treatment of the two medical 
men who were taken at the same time with him, 
and whose status was clear, was, as they have 
themselves admitted, considerate in every respect. 
I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. M. Havblock. 
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AN EXTRACT PROM A LEADING ARTICLE 
IN THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

January IQth, 1878. 

That there are Englishmen more Russian than the 
Russians themselves we have all now come to learn \ 
but it has been reserved for this horrible war to 
achieve an altogether new triumph for bigotry — that 
is^ to make an English o£Scer turn his back upon a 
brother officer in distress. Two letters which have 
just appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, tell a most 
unpleasant story. Captain Coope, formerly of the 
7th Fusiliers, went to Turkey last year, and ac- 
cepted a commission in the Ottoman Gendarmerie^ a 
force which was organized, on paper, by Colonel 
Baker, but which the exigencies of the war pre- 
vented from actual formation and service. Colonel 
Coope— to speak of him by his title in the Turkish 
force — accordingly, from motives of humanity, 
oiSered his services to the Red Crescent Society, 
and took charge of an ambulance attached to the 
corps which was formed in October last for the 
relief of Plevna. He wore the brassard of the 
society on his arm, so that no mistake might arise 
as to his functions. While engaged in carrying the 
wounded to the hospital after one of the encounters 
at Teliche he was. taken prisoner, notwithstanding a 
promise from Gleneral Gourko that he should be set 
free when his task was ended, brought before the 
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Grand Duke Nicholas at Bogota and sentenced to be 
kept in captivity in Russia until the end of the war. 
The brassard was stripped from his arm ; he was 
marched off^ conveyed across the Danube, through 
Boumania, and so on to Novgorod, being treated all 
through with a brutality so gross and systematic 
that it is difficult to resist the conclusion that his 
death was greatly deBired. while his enemies had not 
the courage to inflict it openly. Ultimately, after 
ten weeks' imprisonment, he obtained his liberty 
through the exertions of our Ambassador, and then 
returned to England to tell the story of his wrongs. 
But the most painful part of the narrative refers to 
Bogot, the head-quarters of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. Colonel Coope says that while walking 
in front of a tent guarded by Russian sentries, an 
Englishman rode up, asked if he was an English- 
man, and when answered in the affirmative, at once 
rode off, taking no further notice of him. The 
stranger. Colonel Coope states, he has since learnt 
was Sir Henry Havelock ; but he adds that he is 
loth to believe any one bearing such a name would 
show so Uttle sympathy with a brother soldier in 
distress. Sir Henry Havelock has written a letter, 
virtually acknowledging the accuracy of the charge 
against him, but pleading that he was prevented 
from answering the captive by the Russian officer in 
charge, who pointed out that no communication 
could be allowed; whereupon, says the gallant 
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baronet, " I had no alternative but to ride away." 
This is a singularly lame apology for condact which 
we hope and trust few officers in the British army 
would emulate. If he could not communicate with 
the prisoner, whom, by his own admission, he knew 
to be an Englishman, why did not Sir Henry go to 
the Grand Duke, whose badge he wore, and whose 
praises he was constantly celebrating, and obtain 
leave to examine into the case of his brother 
officer? 



EXTRACT OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OP THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

THE STORY OP AN ENGLISH PRISONER TO RUSSIA. 

Sib, — Sir Henry Havelock's knowledge of what 
is passing among the Turks appears to be derived 
from what he has heard among the Russians, who, 
as he tells us, had not sufficient confidence in him 
to allow him, even when employed as correspondent 
of the Times, to communicate with a prisoner, and 
thus to learn what that prisoner had to say. I can 
inform him, however, that he is entirely mistaken 
in supposing that " all the other Englishmen who 
made a contract to serve in the Turkish gendarmerie 
have been actively employed in this war/' With 
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the exception of those of them who^ like Baker 
Pasha^ Colonel Allix, and Colonel Baker^ Y.C.^ have 
obtained commissions in the regnlar army^ they 
have been no more actively employed in the war 
than Sir Henry Havelock himself. It is true that 
they have all desired to be so employed ; bat the 
Turkish Government has refused to allow it, regard- 
ing the gendarmerie in the light of an armed police^ 
to be used for the internal security of the country. 
When I left Constantinople, at the end of December, 
the English officers of gendarmerie were daily be- 
sieging the Seraskierate with requests for employ- • 
ment in the war, and were daily being told that their 
functions would begin with peace. The Turks, I 
may add, put no difficulty in the way of any person 
known to them who desires to see and to speak 
with their Russian prisoners. Beouf Pasha placed 
an aide-de-camp at my disposal for this very 
purpose. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thos. Gibson Bowles. 

January 16M, 1878. 



SiE, — The letter of Sir ^^Henrv Havelock on this 
subject, which appeared in your number of Tuesday, 
has only just been brought to my notice. Perhaps 
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Sir Henry Havelock will allow me to correct him on 
one or two points. 

I was in the charge of a Bossian soldier armed 
with a rifle when he rode up to me^ and not of an 
officer. It is not '' perfectly well known that all the 
other Englishmen who made a contract to serve in 
the Turkish gendarmerie have been actively em- 
ployed in this war.'' Out of seventeen Englishmen, 
four only had at that time offered their services in 
the army. These four received commissions; whereas 
the other thirteen who remained in idleness at Pera 
held only legal documents. One or two others 
may have joined the army since, but I am in a posi- 
tion to state positively that all have not done so. 
I have not complained of being treated as a Turkish 
prisoner of war, but of not being treated as such, 
instead of as a convict. My treatment was incon- 
sistent; either I was a Turk, and should have 
received the same treatment as the Turkish pri- 
soners, or else I was an Englishman, and should 
have been handed over to England. The fact of 
my being free now proves which I was. The bras- 
sard I wore on my arm, which bore the stamp of 
the Geneva Convention, was itself a document. The 
status of both the medical men who were taken at 
the same time was not so clear as Sir Henry Have- 
lock would have it supposed ; one of them had no 
more documents to show than I had myself, as he 
had lost them. They received most kind treatment^ 
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while there was some hope of securing their services 
in the Bussian hospital — sargeons being much 
wanted at the time. I have met both these gentle- 
men since my retom to England^ and they both tell 
a different tale to Sir Henry Havelock's of their 
subsequent treatment. 

Sir Henry Havelock is very eager to defend his 
friends the Bossians ; but may I ask him what he 
has to say to their hiding away for one month my 
letter to the British Ambassador T It matters little 
whether Sir Henry Havelock used the word " Doc- 
tor '' or " Englishman ; '* when he addressed me at 
Bogot he admits that he knew my nationality. The 
influence which he wishes his countrymen to believe 
he had at the Bussian head-quarters would have 
been quite sufficient to have obtained for him an 
interview with me, and to have saved me from my 
subsequent sufferings. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfrilly, 

Wh. Jxsseb Coope, 
Colonel Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 
January 16th . 
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I vol., small post Svo, cloth extra, 6^. Several Illustrations. (Rose 
Library, 2 vols., is. each.) 
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Alcott (Louisa M.) Beginning Again. A Sequel to "Work." is. 
^^— Shawl Straps. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3^. 6d. 

' Eight Cousins ; or, the Aunt Hill, Small post 8vo, 

with Illustrations, 31. (>d, 

The Rose in Bloom. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6^. 

Silver Pitchers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 31. dd. 

Under the Lilacs, In monthly parts, price 6//. 



"Miss Alcott's stories are thoroughly healthy, AiU of racy fun and humour . . . 
exceedingly entertaining .... We can recommend the ' Eight Cou^ns ' " — 
Athetutum. 

Andersen (Hans Christian^ Fairy Tales, With Illustrations in 

Colours by £. V. B. Royal 4to, cloth, 25^. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin-English Lexicon. 14th Edition. Royal 

8vo, pp. 1670, cloth extra, price i8x. 
Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, Collected and 

Edited by J. G. Hodgins, with Illustrations. New Edition, 51. 
Animals Painted by Themselves. Adapted from the French of 

Balzac, Louis Baude, G. Droz, Jules Janin, &c. , with 200 Illustrations 
by Grandville. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 10s, 6d. 

Art of Reading Aloud {The) in Pulpit^ Lecture Room^ or Private 
Reunions, with a perfect system of Economy of Lung Power on just 
principles for acquiring ease in Delivery, and a thorough command of 
the Voice. By G. Vandenhoff, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Atmosphere (The), See Flammarion. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. 

Comprising Pleasure Books of Literatiu-e produced in the Choicest Style as 
Companionable Volumes at Home and Abroad. 
" We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to ponder 
over." — Titnes. 

Price »s. (>d. each I'ciume, complete in itself ^ ^xibU cloth extra, gilt edges^ 
with silk Headbands and Registers. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 

De Joinvill^s St. Louis ^ King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley^ including all his Prose Works. 

Abdallah ; or the Four Leaves. By Edouard Labouixaye. 

Table- Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By William Beckford. 

Tlie King and the Commons, A Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Songs. Edited by Prof. MORLEY. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions of the Gfeat 

Duke. 
Dr, JohnsorCs Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 
Hazlitfs Round Table, With Biographical Introduction. 
The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a Friend. 

By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. 
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The Bayard Series^ continued : — 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridgis Christabely and other Imaginative Poems. With 

Prefkce by Algeknon C. Swinburne. 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters^ Sentences, and Maxinis. With 

Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. D£ Ste.- 

Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic, By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited by 

P. Fitzgerald. 
Reflections ; or. Moral Sentences and Maxims of tJie Duke de 

la Rochefoucauld. 
Socrates y Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophof^s Memo- 

rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 
Prince Albert's Golden Precepts, 

A nUtable Cast containing za Volumes^ price 31X. 6d. ; or tJu Case separately^ 

price 3^ 6</. 

fiEA UTY and the Beast An Old Tale, with Pictures by 

-^ E. v. B. Demy 4to, cloth extra, novel binding. 10 Illustralions 

in Colours. \2s, 6d. 
Beumef^s German Copybooks, In six gradations at ^, each. 

BickerstetKs Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer, 

A new Edition, with 160 Additional Hymns and numerous new 
tunes, has been issued ; the Original Editions are kept in print. An 
8pp. prospectus and price lists will be sent post free on application. 
*»* A liberal allowance is tnade to Clergymen. 

Bickersteth (Rev, E, H,y M,A,) The Reef and other Parables, 
I vol., square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, uniform 
in character with the Illustrated Edition of Heber's Hymns, &c., ^s. dd, 

The Master's Home- Call ; or, Brief Memorials of 

Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

The Shadow of the Rock, A Selection of Religious 



Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Clergyman in his Home, Small post 8vo, \s. 

The Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond, 6th 



Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5x. 
Bida, The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with the 
whole of the magnificent Etchings on Steel, after drawings by M. 
Bida, in 4 vols., appropriately bound in cloth extra, price 3/. 3^. each. 
Also the four volumes in two, bound in the best morocco, by Suttaby, 
extra gilt edges, 18/. i8x., half-morocco, 12/. 12^*. 

Bidwell (C T'.) The Balearic Islands, Illustrations and a 

Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 
— — The Cost of Living Abroad. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Black ( Wm,) Three Feathers, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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Dana (/as, D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous Illus- 
trations, Charts, &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, doth extra, &r. Gd. 

Daughter {A) ofHeth, By William Black, i 3th and Cheaper 

Edition, i voL, crown 8vo, dr. 
Day of my Life (A) ; or^ Every Day Experiences at Eton. 

By an Eton Boy. Super-royal i6mo, cloth, 2J. (xi, 6th Thousand. 
Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator^ and their Results ; 

being the Narrative of the Dbcovery by Sea, within One Century, of 

more than Half the World. By Richard Henry Major, F.S.A. 

Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Portrait of Prince 

Henry in Colours. Cloth extra, 151. 
'* Mr. R. H. Mtyor has supplied a serious gap in our biographical literature. 

«... One of the most interesting volumes of biography we have yet had under 

review.**— Z?tf/^ TeUgrapk, 

Dodge (Mrs. M,) Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. An 
entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo, clodi extra, ^s. 6d, ; Text only, paper, is. 

TheophUus and Others, i vol., smsdl post 8vo, cloth 

extra, gilt, 3/. 6^. 

JRNGLISH Catalogue of Books (The). Published during 

''"^ 1863 to 1871 inclusive, comprising also the Important American 
Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles of 
32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine Years, with 
the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned Societies, 
Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Bookr 
issued by them; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — 
altogether forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's 
Establishment, as well as to every Learned and Literary Club and 
Association. 30^., half-bound. 

♦«• ITie previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which very few 
remain on sale, price 2/. 5^. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 
1857, price i/. di. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3^. dd. each; 1866, 



1867 to 1876, 5 J. each. 
Eight Cousins. See Aix:ott. 

English Painters of the Georgian Era. Hogarth to Tunur. 
Biographical Notices. Illustrated with 48 permanent Photographs, 
after the most celebrated Works. Demy 4to, cloth extra, i&f. 

'PAITH Gartners Girlhood. By the Author of "The 

-^ Gayworthys." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, 31. (id. 
Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature. See Phipson. 
Fern World {The). By Francis George Heath, Author of 

"The Fern Paradise," " The English Peasantry," &c Illustrated by 
Twelve Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) 
of every Species of British Fern, specially printed from Nature ; by 
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several full-page Engravings of some of the choicest Scenery in Devon ; 

and a permanent Photographic Frontispiece. Large post 8vo., 

handsomely bound in clotl^ gilt edges, 400 pages, 2nd Edition, I2J. dd. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills, Enlarged Edition, \s. 

Pish and Pishing. By J. J. Manley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

with Illustrations, lar. 6d, 

Pive Weeks in Greece, By J. F. Young. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

Plammarion (C) The Atmosphere, Translated from the 
French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 Chromo- 
Lithographs and 81 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, yys, 

Pootsteps of the Master, See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Porrest (John) Explorations in Australia. Being Mr. John 
Forrest's Personal Account of his Journeys, i vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, with several Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, drawn on 
wood by G. F. An gas, and 3 Maps, idr. 

Porresfs (P, W.) Gleanings from the Pastures of Tekoa, By 
the Rev. R. W. Forrest, D.D., Vicar of St. Jude*s, South Ken- 
sington. I vol., small post 8vo, 260 pp., cloth extra, dr. 

Prune {Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice: an Australian Tale. 
I vol., small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas, 5j. 

Hairs Vineyard, Small post Svo, cloth, 45. 

John^s Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia, 

Small post Svo, cloth extra, 4J. 

Marian; or^ the Light of Some On^s Home. Fcap. Svo, 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, 5/. 

Silken Cords and Iron Petters, ^s, 

Vermont Vale, Small post 8vo., with Frontispiece, 5 J. 

Minnies Mission, Small post Svo, with Frontispiece, 4^. 

Little Mercy, Small post Svo, 5^. 



r^AMES of Patience, See Cadogan. 

Garvagh {Lord) The Pilgrim of Scandinavia., By Lord 
Garvagh, B.A. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lOf. (yd, 

Gayworthys {The) : a Story of Ne^v England Life. Small post 
8vo, y. 6d. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 10s, 6d. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, forming suitable 
Volumes for Presents. Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price lor. 6d, 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 
of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 
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The Gentle Life Series^ continued: — 

AlHfut in the World. Essays by Author of " Gentle Life." 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas a Kempis* 

" t>e Imitatione Christi." ^Vith a Vignette from an Original Drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 2nd Edition. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 

enlarged Edition. 

"The most cztenMre dictionaiy of quotation we have met with." — Notes and 
Qiurie*. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 

AnnoUted by the Author of ''The Gende Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. 2nd Edition. 

" We should he glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large drcula- 
tioa for this handsome attxactivebook." — lUuttraUd Times. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney. Edited by the Author of ** The GenUe Life." Is. 6d. 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 
Varia : Reading from Rare Books. 

'* The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are rare, and 
the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public"— C^^jrrzr^r. 

The Silent Hour: Essays^' Original and Selected. By the 
Author of " The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By Gibson Craig. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

** To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 
literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction.' 
— Examiner. 

Other Peoples Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with ^rewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
amused. " — Morning Post. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. 2s. 6d. 

Getting On in the World; or. Hints on Success in Life. By 
William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d.', 
gilt edges, 31'. 6d. 

Gleams through the Mists ; Literary and Domestic. By C. 
BiCKERSTETH Wheeler, Author of "John Lang Bickersteth," 
** Taking the Consequences," &a Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. dd. 



s 
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Gouffk, The Royal Cookery Book, By Jules Gouffe ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. i6i Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2j. 

■ Domestic Edition, half-bound, \os. 6d. 

. *' By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pali Mall Gazette. 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing and 



Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruit, Confitures, S3mips, Liqueurs de FanCdlle, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c., &c. I vol., royal 8vo, containing upwards of 500 
Receipts and 34 Illustrations, icxr. 6^. 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 



GoUFFfi, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal 8vo, Illus- 
trated with 10 Chromo-lithographs and 137 Woodcuts, from Drawings 
by E. MoNjAT. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 35^. 

Gouraud {Mdlle,) Four Gold Pieces, Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, zr. 6^. See also Rose Library. 
Gower {Lord Ronald) Handbook to the Art Galleries, Public 

and Private, of Belgium and Holland. i8mo, cloth, 5j'. 

The Castle Howard Porthiits. 2 vols., folio, cl. extra, 6/. 6x. 

Greek Grammar, See Waller. 

Guizofs History of France, Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal Svo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, ^It, each 2^. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

"Three-fourths of M. Guizot's great work are now completed, and the * History 
of France/ which was so nobly planned, has been hitherto no less admirably exe- 
cuted." — Front long Review of VoL HI. in the Times. 

- History of England^ In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
with 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth, gilt, 2^. each. 



For luxury of tvpography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration^ these 

jmes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their ovm 

against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 



not excepted/* — Times. 

Guillemin. See World of Comets. 

Guyon {Mad.) Life, By Upham. 6th Edition, crown Svo, 6i. 

A Short Method of Prayer and Spiritual Torrents, 

Translated from the French original of Madame De la Mothe 

Guyon. i2mo, cloth extra, 2s, 

ZJACKLANDER {F, W.) Bombardier H and Corporal 
•^ -^ Dose ; or, Military Life in Prussia. Translated from the German 

of F. W. Hacklander. Crown Svo, cloth extra, $s. 
Handbook to the Charities of London, See Low's. 

Principal Schools of England, ,S>^ Practical. . 

Half-Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By Gibson Craig. Small post Svo, cloth extra, ds, 
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Hall (S. P.) Sketches from an Artisfs Portfolio, See Sketches. 

Hall(W. W,) How to Live Long; or^ 1408 Health Maxims^ 

Physical, Mental, and Moral By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, zr. Second Edition. 

** We can cordially commend it to all who wish to possess the mens sana in 
corpore sano." — Stetniard. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge, 

Hazlitt ( William) The Pound Table. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 

of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7^. 6d. 

Morocco, i8f. 6d. and2ix. 

Hector Servadac. See Verne. The heroes of this story were 
carried away through space on the Comet "Gallia," and their ad- 
ventures are recorded with all Jules Verne's characteristic spirit. 

f^^ This copyright work will not be produced in any cheaper form than this for , 

some time to come. 

Henderson {A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations ; with Transla- | 

tions and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By Alfred I 

Henderson. Fcap. 410, 530 pp., lOf. 6d, | 

History and Handbook of Photography, Translated from the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
l6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the '\ 

best Permanent Processes, cloth extra, 6f. Second Edition, with an 
Appendix by the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot, giving an account of 
his researches. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness, By 
Victor Hugo. 2 vols., crown 8vo. This work, which is in fact a 
history of the ** The Coup d'Etat," was written at Brussels in December, 
1S51, January and February, 1852. M. Hugo was president of the 
Council of Resistance. He has here stated all that he did with his 
iriends and everything he saw, day by day and hour by hour. The 
work is as dramatic as a romance, and as startling as the reality it 
relates, and that reality has the interest and grandeur of one of the 
most considerable events of the nineteenth century, which has had 
such an enormous influence over France and the whole of Europe. 

' — England, See Guizot. 

France, See GuizoT. 

Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

United States, See Bryant. 

HitJierto, By the Author of" The Gayworthys." New Edition, 

cloth extra, 3^. (>d. Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 
Hofmann {Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 

Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by 110 Wood Engravings, and 

5 large Folding Plates. 4to, cloth, 400 pages, 3/. 13^*. 6^. 
How to Live Long, See Hall. 

Hugo { Victor), See History of a Crime. 
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Hugo {Victor) '' Ninety-Three r Translated by Frank Lee 
Benedict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated. 
One vol, crown 8vo, 6j. 

Toilers of the Sea, Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s, ; fancy- 
boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s, 6d, ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, lOs, (hI. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer, See 

BiCKERSTETH. 

JLLUSTRATIONS of China and its People, By J. 

■* Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being 200 permanent Photographs from the 
Author's Negatives, with Letterpress Descriptions of the Places and 
People represented. Four Volumes imperial 4to, each 3/. 3x. 

Is that All ? By a well-known American Author. Small post 

8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d, 

<>fACQUEMART (A,) History of the Ceramic Art: Des- 
^ criptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all 
Nations. By Albert Jacquemart. 200 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci 
and J. Jacquemart. 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 1000 Marks and 
Monograms. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In i vol., super- 
royal ovo, of about 700 pp., doth extra, gilt edges, 28^. 

"This is one of those few gut-books which, while they can certainly lie on a table 
and look beautiful, can also be read through with real pleasure and profit." — Times. 

J^ENNEDTS {Capt. W, R.) Sporting Adventures in the 

•*^ Pacific. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, I Sj. 

Khedive's Egypt {The); or. The old House of Bondage under 
New Masters. By Edwin de Leon, Ex- Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt. In I vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra. Second Edition, \%s. 

Kingston {IV. H, G,), See Snow-Shoes. 

Child of the Cavern, 

' Two Supercargoes, 

Koldewey {Capt,) The Second North German Polar Expedition 
in the Year 1869-70. Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo- 
lithographs. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, i/. 15J. 

T ADY Silverdal^s Sweetheart, See Black. 

Land of Bolivar {Tlie) ; or, War, Pecue, and Adventure in the 
Republic of Venezuela. By James Mudie Spence, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Woodcuts and 
Maps, 3 1 J. 6</. 

Landseer Gallery {TJie), Containing thirty-six Autotype Re- 
productions of Engravings from the most important early works of Sir 
EDWIN Landseer. With a Memoir of the Artist's Life, and 
Descriptions of the Plates. Imperial 410, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 2/. 2s, 
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Leared {A,) Morocco and the Moors. Being an Account of 
Travels, with a Description of the Country and its People. By 
Arthur Leared, M.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, \%s. 

Le-Diu {V,) How to build a House, By Viollet-le-Duc, 

Author of "The Dictionary of Architecture,*' &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &c I vol., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2nd 
Edition, I2s, 

■ Annals of a Fortress. Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15/. 

The Hctbitations of Man in all Ages. By E. 



ViOLLET-LE-Duc. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. Svo, cloth extra, i6s. 

Lectures on Architecture. By Viollet-le-Duc. 



Translated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. In 
2 vols., royal Svo, 3/. y. Also in Parts, lOs. 6d. each. 

Mont Blanc: a TYeatise on its Geodesical and Geo- 



logical Constitution — its Transformations, and the Old and Modem 
state of its Glaciers. By Eugene Viollet-le-Duc With 120 
Illustrations. Translated by B. Bucknall. i vol., demy Svo, X4r. 
On /Restoration. By Viollet-le-Duc, with a Notice 



of his Works in connexion with the Historical Monuments of France. 
By Charles Wethered. Crown Svo, with a Portrait on Steel of 
Viollet-le-Duc, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The). 
2 vols., royal Svo, cloth. The Letters give full description of London 
Society — lawyers— -Judges — ^Visits to Lords FitzwUliam, Leicester, 
WhamclifTe, Brougham — Association with Sydney Smith, Hallana, 
Macaulay, Dean Milman, Rogers, and Taltourd. — The work also 
contains a full Journal which Sumner kept in Paris. 3dr. 

Lindsay ( W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 

Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 211. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 247. 
each ; 4 vols., 4/. lor. 

"Another standard work." — Times. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries are made. By P. T. Barn um. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, price dr. 
Little King; or^ the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. Blandy. Translated from the French. 64 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 
" There is a great deal worth reading in this hodk^^—Pall Mall GautU. 
"A very pleasant and interesting volume, which we would recommend to our 
readers. "—Spectator. 

Little Mercy ; or. For Better for Worse. By Maude J^nne 
Franc, Author of "Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post Svo, cloth extra. 

Long {Col. C. Chaillb) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 
Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam. Demy Svo, numerous Illustrations, i&r. 
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Lov/s German Series, 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools is directed to 
this New Series of German School Books, which has been projected 
with a vjew to supply a long-felt want, viz. , thoroughly reliable Text- 
Books, edited by German scholars of the highest reputation, at a price 
which will bring them within the reach of all. The Series comprises : — 

1. The UluBtrated Q«mian Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, is. 

2. The Children's own G-erman Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 
Professor of Modem Languages in the Queen's University in 
Ireland. Small post 8vo, cloth, ix. 6^. 

3. The First Qerman Beader, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

4. The Second German Beader. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Buchhnm's Deutsche Prosa. Two Volumes^ sold separately : — 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, King's 
College, London. Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works of 

Goethe, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Latifs Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown Svo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7^. (id. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. Stow I found Livinffstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Beffion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, tor. td.) 

5. A Whalinff Oruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Oampaiffninff on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

L<yvds Standard Novels. Crown Svo, 6j. each, cloth extra. 
Three Feathers. By William Black. 
A Daughter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. With 

Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 
In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 
Alice I<orraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 
lioma Doone. By K. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 
Oradoek Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Clara Vaugrhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 
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'Jjyu^s Standard Novels y contintud: — 

Oripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 
Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 
liiitress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazer- 

Tytler. 
Never Afirain. .. By Dr. Mayo, Author of "Kaloolah." 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Laufs Handbook to the Charities of London for 1877. Edited 
and revised to July, 1877, by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of 
" A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. ir. 



The Voyage Alone in tlie Yawl " JKob RoyP 2nd Edition, 

small post 8vo, 5^. 

Markham {A. If.)A Whaling Cruise to BaffirCs Bay and the 
Gulf of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue of the Crew of 
the "Polaris." 3rd Edition, crown 8vo, 2 Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 7j. td, 

Mark/iam (C, J^.) The TJireshold of the Unknoiun Region, 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition, with Additional Chapters. 
Cloth extra, loj. 6a^. 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea^ and its 

Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, dr. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Permanent PJiotographic Portraits 
of the most Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life. In Monthly 
Parts, price u. 6</. 

Vols. I. and XL for 1876 and 1877, containing 36 

Portraits each. 410, cloth extra, gilt, 25^. 

Mercy Philbricks Choice, Small post 8vo, 3^. 6 J. 

" The story is of a high character, and the play of feeling is very subtilely and 
cleverly wrought out" — British Quarterly Review, 



\ 



"h/l ACGAHAN {/. A.) Campaigning on the OxuSy and the { 

•^ '-^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. 6d, 

— — Under the Northern Lights ; or, the Cruise of the 
" Pandora." With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy" on the Baltic, 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

A Thousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy-^ Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Description of the ^^ Rob Roy'' Canoe, with Plans, &c., 
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Michael Strogoff, 10s. 6d, See Verne. 

Mistress Judith, A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 

Tytler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh " A New and Cheaper Edition 

in I vol. , small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Mohr {£.) To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi, By Edward 

MOHR. Translated by N. D'Anv£rs. Numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions, four beautiful Chromo-lithographs and a Map. 8vo, cloth, 24^. 

Mongolia^ Travels in. See Prejavalsky. 

Montaign^s Essays, See Gentle Life Series. 

My Brother Jack ; or, The Story of What^yecallem, Written 
by Himself. From the Fiench of Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated 



by P. Philippoteaux. Square imperial i6mOy cloth extra, 7j. (>d. 
He would answer to Hi ! or to anv loud crjr. 
To What-you-may-call-'em, or Wnat was his name 



** He would answer to Hi ! or to anv loud cry. 
To What-you-may-call-'em, or Wnat was his 
But especially Tlungamy-jig." — Hunting of the Snark, 

My Rambles in the New World. - By Lucien Biart, Author of 
** The Adventures of a Young Naturalist." Translated by Mary de 
Hauteville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Numerous Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 7j. 6d. 

JSJAPOLEON /., Recollections of By Mrs. Abell. 3rd 

•^ ^ Edition. Demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Woodcuts, cloth 
gilt, I or. (}d. 

Napoleon III, in Exile, Posthumous Works and Unpub- 
lished Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count de la 
Chapelle. 8vo, cloth extra, 14/. 

New Ireland, By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, cloth extra, 301. One of the main objects which the 
Author has had in view in writing this work has been to lay before 
England and the world a true and faithful history of Ireland, or rather 
a series of descriptive sketches of the numerous eventful episodes in 
Ireland's career during the last quarter of a century. 

New Testament, The Authorized English Version ; with 

various readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, in English. 
With Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischendorf. Cloth flexible, gilt 
edges, 2t. 6(/. ; cheaper style, 2J. ; or sewed, \s. 6d. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds, Translated from the French of 
E. MULLER, by Dora Leigh. Containing many Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Philippoteaux. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7j. 6d. 

'*This is a book which will delight the young. . . . We cannot imagine a nicer 
present than this book for children." — Statidard. 
'* Is certain to become a favourite with young people." — Court Journal. 

Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken during a Journey in the 

North-West of Europe. Translated from the French of Felix Nar- 

joux. 214 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i6j. 

"His book is vivaaous and sometimes brillianc It is admirably printed and 

illustrated." — BritUh Quarterly Review, 
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Notes on Fish and Fishing. By the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A. 

With lUastrations, crown 8vo, doth extra, leatherette binding, los. 6d, 

" We commend the woxk."— Field. 

" He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and there is not a dull 
one amongst them." — Notes and Queries. 

** A pleasant and attractive volume." — Graphic. 

" Brightly and pleasantly written."— 7<'^ BmIL 



/^CEAN to Ocean : Sandford Flemings Expedition through 
^^ Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With Illustra- 
tions. Revised and enlarged. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, is. dd, 
Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 
Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, 

Romagna, Carlo Dolci, &c., &c. Reproduced in Photography from 
Engravings in the British Museum, with Biographical Notices, by 
Stephen Thompson. Imperial folio, cloth extra, 3/. 13^. 6d, 

Oleographs. Catalogue and price lists post free on application, 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 

Oliphant, Author of "The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 

With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 
On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 

Royal Horse Guards, Author of ** A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., demy 

8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, cloth extra, 3&J'. This 

work describes a ride of over 2000 miles through the heart of Asia 

Minor, and gives an account of five months with Turks, Circassians, 

Christians, and Devil-worshippers. 6th Edition. 
Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 

New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5^. 
Out of School at Eton. Being a collection of Poetry and Prose 

Writings. By Some Present Etonians. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d. 

p A INTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 

•^ Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25j-. A New Edition is now being issued 
in Half-crown parts, with fifty additional portraits. 

"A handsome volume, full of information and sound criticism." — Times. 

"Almost an encyclopaedia of painting It may be recommended as a handy 

and elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of art." — Saturday Revie^v. 

Palliser (Mrs. ) A History of Zace, from the Earliest Period. 

A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards j 

of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, i vol. 8vo, 3rd Edition, i/. \s. 
*' One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always in- 
teresting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

Historic Devices^ Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, il. is. ! 

The China Collectoi^ s Focket Companion. With upwards 

of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, with 

Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5^. ' 

** We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient handbook does ] 

not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful to Mrs. Palliser for the 1 

care and skill she has bestowed upon it" — Academy. 
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Petitts Lecons de Conversation et de Grammaire ; Oral and 

Conversational Method ; being Little Lessons introducing the most 
Useful Topics of Daily Conversation, the French Verbs (Regular and- 
Irregular) upon an entirely new principle, Anecdotes and Correspond- 
ence, &c. By K. JULIEN, French Master at King Edward the 
Sixth's Grammar School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J-. 6^/. 

Phelps {Miss) Gates Ajar, 32mo, 6^. 

Men^ Women, and Ghosts. i2mo, sewed, is, 6d, ; cL, 2^. 

Hedged In. i2mo, sewed, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 

Silent Partner. $s. 

Trolly's Wedding Tour. Small post 8vo, 35. dd. 

What to Wear. Fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, is. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo, 
I/. \\s. td, 

Phipson {Dr. T. L.) Familiar Letters on some Mysteries oj 

Nature and Discoveries in Science. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, (nt 
Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Picture Gallery of British Art {The). 38 Beautiful and Per- 
manent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Vols, i to 5, cloth extra, i8j. each. 
Each separate and complete in itself. 

Pike {Ni) Sub' Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
In I vol., demy 8vo, iSj. Profusely Illustrated from the Author's 
own Sketches. Also with Maps and Meteorological Charts. 

PlutarcKs Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 2/. iolt.; half-morocco, 
gilt top, 3/. Also in i vol., royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i&r. ; 
half-bound, 2IJ. 

Morals, Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., 8vo, 3/. jj. 

Poeins of the Inner Life. New Edition, with many additional 
Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan. 

Practical {A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 
By C. E. Pascoe. Showing the cost of living at the Great Schools, 
Scholarships, &c. , &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6^. 

"This is an exceedingly useful work, and one that was much wanted."— 
Exantiner. 

Preces Veterum. CoUegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 

8vo, cloth, red edges, 5^. 

Prejevalsky {JV. M) Travels in Mongolia. By N. M. Preje- 
VALSKY, Lieutenant-Colonel, Russian Staff. Translated by E. Delmar 
Morgan, F. R. G . S. , and Annotated by Colonel Yule, C. B. 2 vols. , 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2/. 2s. 

Preu {M. T.) German Primer. Square cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Price (Sir Rdse, Bart.), See The Two Americas. 

Prince Ritto ; or^ The Four4eaved Shamrock. By Fanny W. 
CURREY. With 10 Full-page Facsimile Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by Helen O^Hara. Demy 4to, doth extra, gilt, loj. 6^ 

Publishers^ Circular {T7ie\ and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroad, with lists of all the publishing-houses. 

Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, and forwarded post 
free to all parts of the world on payment of &r. per annum. 

Purdy (W,) The City Life, a Review of Finance and Commerce. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d, 

p ALSTON {W. R. S,) Early Russian History. Four 
-^ •• Lectures by W. R. S. Ralston, M. A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 
Read {S,) Leaves from a Sketch Book, Pencillings of Travel at 

Home and Abroad. By Samuel Read. Royal 4to, containing about 

130 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra, 25/. 
Recollections of Samuel Breck^ with Passages from his Note- 

Books (1771 — 1862). Edited by H. K Scudder. Cr. 8vo,cl., lOr. 6^. 
Retzsch (M.) Outlines to Burger^ s Ballads, ' 15 Etchings by 

MORITZ Retzsch. With Text and Notes. Oblong 4to, cloth, los. 6d, 
Outlines to Goeth^s Faust, Etchings by Moritz 

Retzsch. 26 Etchings. Oblong 410, cloth extra, los, 6d. 

Outlines to Schiller's ** Fight with the Dragon,^ and 



''Fridolin." 26 Etchings. Oblong 4to, cloth, lor. 6^. 

Outlines to Schiller s " Lay of the Bell.*' 42 Etchings. 



With Lord Lytton's Translation. Oblong 4to, cloth, loj. 6d. 

Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 

Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries. Each 
volume, is. ; cloth, 2s. dd. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated. 
The following is a list : — 

1. Sea-Ghill Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women.'* 

4. The Honse on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcoi^. 

6. The Old-Fashloned (Hrl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

voL, 2 J. ; cloth, y. 6d, 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Tltcomb's Letters to ToTingr People, Single and 

Married. 

9. TJndlne, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

FouQUfe. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 
la Br&xy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

Holm. 
II. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 
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Rose Library {The\ continued: — 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Begliminr Again. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Pioolola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 

15. Bobert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Domingo. Numerous Illustrations. 

1 7. Annt Jo*s Scrap Bag. 

1 8. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
19. The Minister's Wooing. 

20. Betty's Bright Idea. 

21. ■ The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. ~— ^ Oaptain Xidd's Money. 

23. We and onr Neighbours. Double vol., 2s, Post 8vo, 

cloth, 3f. 6d, 

24. My Wife and I. Double vol., 2j. Post 8vo, cloth, 31. 6^. 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. Iiowell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Quardian Angel. 

28. Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gay worthys." 2 vols., i^. each. 

30. Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of ** Helen's Babies." 

Russell {W. H,y LL.D.) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India, and his Visits to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and 
Portugal. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. Illustrated by Sydney 
P. Hall, M.A. 5uper-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2s, 6d.\ 
Large Paper Edition, 84/. 

OCHWEINFURTH{Dr, G.) The Heart of Africa ; or. Three 

•^ Years' Travels and Adventures in its Unexplored Regions. By Dr. 

G. SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. 2 vols., 

8vo, with 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 2 

Maps, 2nd Edition, 42^. 

■ Artes Africans. Illustrations and Descriptions of 

Productions of the Natural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 26 
Lithographed Plates, imperial 4to, boards, 28s. 

Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Robert Black, M. A. With 79 very beautiful Wood- 
cuts. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6d, Cheaper Edition, 
cloth gilt, 2J. 6d. See also Rose Library. 
** It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." — Times. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2nd Edition, 2\s, 
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Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice^ and Purpose, By Jamus 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A. Author of "Scottish Field 

Sports," &c Crown 8vo, cloth extra, icxr. (>d, 

"The book is admirable in every wav. .... We wish it every success." — Globe. 
**A ven' complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority on 
shooting.' — Daily News. 

Silent Hour (Tke). See Gentle Life Series. 
Silver Pitchers. See Alcott. 

Six Hundred Robinson Crusoes ; or. The Voyage of the Golden 
Fleece. A true Story for old and young. By Gilbert Mortimer. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Sketches from an Artisfs Portfolio. By Sydney P. Hall. 
About 60 Facsimiles of his Sketches during Travels in various parts of 
Europe. Folio, cloth extra, 3/. y. 

**'A portfolio which any one might be glad to call their own." — Times. 

Sketches of Life and Scenery in Australia. By a Twenty-five 

Years' Resident, i vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

Sleepy Sketches ; or, How we Live, and How we Do Not Live, 

From Bombay, i vol., small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*' Well-written and amusing sketches of Indian society." — Momittf^ Post. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, \%s. 

— — The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the 
Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower 
of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod ; Babylonian 
Fables, and Legends of the Gods ; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
By the late G. Smith, British Museum. Author of "History of 
Assurbanipal," "Assyrian Discoveries," &c., &c. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 5th Edition, idr. 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Pur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, *js. 6d. 

Spain. Illustrated by Gustave Dor^. Text by the Baron 
Ch. D'Avillier. Containing over 240 Wood Engravings by Do re, 
half of them being Full-page size. Imperial 4to, elaborately boimd 
in cloth, extra gilt edges, 3/. 3^. 

Notice. — New Series, commenced Navemher 1st. Price One Shilling, Monthly. 

St. Nicholas for 1878. The First Number of the New 

Series of the above Magazine commenced November 1st, and on 
December ist a New Story by Louisa M. Alcott, entitled ** Under 
the Lilacs," will be commenced. This New Series will also be 
embellished with a new and very beautiful cover, designed by Mr. 
Walter Crane. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Pound Livingstone, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, ^s. 6d. ; demy 8vo, loj. 6d. 
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Stanley {H.M.) ^^ My Kalulu^^ Prince^ Kiftg^ and Slave, A Story 
from Central Africa. Crown 8 vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, ^s. 6d, 

Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, idr. 
2nd Edition. 

Sterndale (P, A.). See Seonee. 

Storey's {Justice) Works. See Low's American Catalogue. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carovd, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Facsimile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, is. 6d, 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d, 

Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Dred, Tauchnitz Edition. 1 2mo, 3^. 6^.; 
also in boards, ij*. 

Footsteps of the Master, With Illustrations and red 

borders. Sniall post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Bettys Bright Idea. 

My Wife and I ; or^ Harry Henderson's History. 



Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6;.''' 

Minister's Wooing, 51. ; Copyright Series, is. 6d,; cl.,2J.* 

Old Town Polk. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Totvn Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

We and Our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6s. 



Sequel to "My Wife and I." * 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d. ; 



Cheap Edition, is. 6d. and 2s. 

Queer Little People, is. ', cloth 2s. 

Chimney Corner, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. ^ 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo, 5^.* 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 1 5 Chromo- 



lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

* Set also Rose Library. 

Street Life in London. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphe 
Smith. Each Monthly Part, 4to size, in Wrapper, price ij*. 6d.^ 
contains Three Permanent Photographs, taken from Life expressly for 
this Periodiod. Volume for 1877, 2^s. 

*»* The object of the Work is to present to the. reader some account of the pre- 
sent condition of London Street Polk, and to supply £ series of faithful pictures 
of the people themselves. 

Sullivan {A.M., M.P.). See New Ireland. 
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Summer Holiday in Scandinavia {A), By E. L. L. Arnold. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOr. dd, 

Sumner {Hon, Charles), See Life and Letters. 

7'AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
Each volume, cloth flexible, 2x. ; or sewed, ix. 6^. Catalogues post 
free on application. 

Textbook (A) of Harmony. For the Use of Schools and 

Students. By the late C. K Horsley. Revised by Westley 
Richards and W. H. Calcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Thebes, and its Five Greater Temples. See Abney. 

TTwmson {/,) I7u Straits of Malacca, Jndo- China, and China; 
or, Ten Years* Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of ''Illustrations of China and its 
People." Upwards of 6o Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photo- 
graphs and Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2Ij. 

Thome (E.) The Queen of the Colonies ; or, Queensland as I 

saw it. I vol., with Map, 6s. 

Ticknor (George), Life, Letters, and Journals. 2 vols., crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 2is, 

" No matter what your peculiar taste in this style of composition, no matter what 
vour range of acquirement, rest assured that you will rise from the careful perusal of 
his journals and correspondence with a lively sense of self-satis£action, amused, in- 
structed, and (we wiU venture to add) improved." — Quarterly Review. 

Tissandier {Gaston) A History and Handbook of Photography. 
Translated from the French of Gaston Tissandier ; edited by J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. Imperial i6mo, over 300 pages, and 75 Wood 
Engravings and a Frontispiece, cloth extra, dr. 

"This work should find a place on the shelves of every photographer's library." — 
The British Journal of Photography. 

"This capital handbook willtend to raise photography once more to its true posi- 
tion as a science, and to a high place among ihe fine arts." — The Sy^ctator. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in Lndia. See Russell. 

Trollope {A.)- Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. A Story of Bush 

Life in Australia. With Graphic Illustrations. In i vol., small post, 

cloth extra, 2nd Edition, 5^. 

Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 

Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cl. extra, 5th Eldi :i :> i. 
Two Anuricas ; being an Account of Sport and Travel, with 
Notes on Men and Manners in North and South America. By Sir 
Rose Price, Bart. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 
2nd Edition, 1 8;*. 

"We have seldom come across book which has given us so much pleasure.'*— 
Land and Water. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 'js. 6a. 
Numerous Full-page Illustrations. 
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1/ANDENHOFF (George, M.A.). See Art of Reading 
^ Aloud. 

Feme's (Joules) Works. Translated from the French, with 
from 50 to 100 Illustrations. Each cloth extra, gilt edges — 

Large post %vo^ price los, 6d, each — 

1. Far Country'. 

2. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 

3. From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip round It. 

4. Michael Strogt>if, the Courier of the Czar. 

5. Hector Servadac. 

Imperial iCmo, price ys. 6d, each — 

1. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

2. Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Bussians in 

South Africa. 

3. Around the World in Eighty Days. 

4. A Floatiner City, and the Blockade Bunners. 

5. Dr. Ox's Experiment, Master Zacharius, A Drama in the 

Air, A Winter amid the Ice, &o. 

6. The Survivors of the *< Chancellor." 

7. Dropped ftom the Clouds, lihe Mysterious Island. 3 vols.. 

8. Abandoned. > 22s 6d ^ * 

9. Secret of the Island. J 
10. The Child of the Cavern. 

The following Cheaper Editions are issued with a few of the 
Illustrations^ in handsome paper wrapper^ price is, ; clothy 
gilty 2s, each. 

1. Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Bussians in 

South Africa. 

2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

3. A Floating City. 

4. The Blockade Bunners. 

5. From the Earth to the Moon. 

6. Around the Moon. 

7. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. Vol. 1. 

8. Vol. II. The two parts in one, cloth, gilt, 3J. 6cl, 

9. Around the World in Eigrhty Days. 

10. Dr. Ox's Experiment, and Master Zacharius. 

11. Martin Paz, the Indian Patriot. 

12. A Winter amid the Ice. 

13. The Fur Country. Vol. I. 

14. Vol. II. Both parts in one, cloth gilt, 3J. 6d, 

ThepubUc must kindly be careful to order Low's Author's Editions. 

TJ/ALLER {Rev. C. H) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
'^'^ and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6j. 
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Waller (Rev, C, H,) A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of 
the Words in the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Conoor* 
dance. For the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. 
By the Rev. C. U. Waller, M. A., late Scholarpf University Colleg:^^ 
Oxford. Tutor of the London College of Divinitv, St. John's Hall^ 
Highbury. Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2x. 6^. 

WarburtorCs {Col, Egerton) Journey across Australia, With 

Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, doth, I dr. 
Westropp {ff, M,) A Manual of Precious Stones and Antiqt^^ 

Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The Traveller's 

Art Companion," " Pre> Historic Phases," &c. Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Whitney (Mrs. A. £>. T.) The Qayworthys, Small post 8va, 

' Faith Gartney, Small post 8vo, 3 j. 6//. And in Low's 

Cheap Series, ix. d/. and 2x. 
— — Reed Folks, i2mo, crown, 31. 6d, 

Hitherto, Small post 8vo, 3^. 6d, and zs. 6d. 

— — Sights and Insights, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31J. 6d. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwait^s Life, Small post 8vo, 



3J. d/. 

— The Other Girls. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6^. 
We Girls, Small post 8vo, 31. 6d, ; Cheap Edition, 



IJ-. 6d, and 2x. 

Woolsey (C. D,, LL,D,) Introduction to the Study of Inter^ 
national Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8x. d/. 

Worcester's {Dr,) New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or CoUc^ Reference, com- 
prising 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary. 4to, doth, 
1834 pp., price 3 1 J. d/. well bound ; ditto, half-morocco, 2/. 7s, 

World of Comets, By A. Guillemin, Author of "The 
Heavens." Translated and edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. 
I vol., super-royal 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, and 3 
Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 3IJ. d/. 

Y^^OPHON'S Anabasis, A Literal Translation, by G. B. 
'^^ Wheeler. Books I to III. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s, 
Books L to VII, Boards, 31. dd. 
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